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PEEPING TOM 3 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


A friend of mine decided to go to a spiritualist 
meeting to help her cope with a particularly gruelling 
bereavement. For months she'd been attempting to get 
over the death of her father, but nothing seemed to rid 
her of that particular mourning sickness. She certainly 
tried - therapy, drink, ‘getting on with her life', 
more drink. All she wanted was her dad back with her. 

At the spiritualist meeting, her father spoke to 
her. At least, she was convinced of that. The medium 
passed on a message which my friend said could only have 
come from her dear old dad. It comforted her -_ she 
hasn't been the same since. She's brighter, certainly 
more optimistic, even than before her father died. Why? 
I don't think it's simply the fact she's sure her father 
is still around somewhere, rather than just moulder ing 
in the grave. Now she knows there's more than this dul 
old world around us. More than a world which is 
circumscribed by the detail of facts and figures told to 
us by scientists. Something indescribably better - a 
world where anything can happen. ; ‘ 

at my friend has achieved is something which is 
present in the best horror fiction. Writers in this 
enre have a luxury rarely afforded creators in other 
iterary fields - they can go beyond the point of death 
and shine a light back at the living. Some of the best 
horror doesn't just have terror, shocks, revulsion and 
taboo-busting. It doesn't make you miserable for our 
bleak existence. It doesn't dwell on the horrors we know 
only too well are all around us - disease, the creeping 
gecay, of the living body. It creates a sense of wonder. 
It shows us infinite horizons. 

The next time you read a short story or a _ novel 
where the writer discusses in bloody detail the 
dismantling of a bodys ask yourself, "What am I getting 
from this? Is it illuminating my existence in any way 
Is it explaining some previously hidden facet. of 
humanity? Or is the writer simply dismantling a body? 

Horror has suffered badly in the yes of the general 
Bye Bees publishers and _ retailers for past ape 

ismantling. It isn't the excesses that offend, it's the 
fact that often there simply isn't a point to it. It's 
pornography in the very broadest sense and it devalues 
all of us. You probably know who the major culprits are. 

I'm not talking about being upbeat. The Miserablist 
Tendency of this genre can still create that particular 
way of viewing the world that conjures the sense of 
wonder. It's all about meaning. Read well, and don't 
take the mindless butchery from anyone. 


MARK CHADBOURN 
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THE JIGSAW GIRL 
by 
Stephen Gallagher 


It was finding the old jigsaw that did it, one rainy afternoon when 
Mike and I had sneaked out of the art studio for a long lunch hour and 
wound up in one of those fleamarkets, nosing around stalls that were 
filled with junk. I recognised the picture on the lid straight away. I 
ave it out, blew the dust off, rattled the wooden oe a inside; a 
ew pennies would probably have bought it, but all I did was to 
replace the box where I'd found it, carefully, as if in deference to 
its age. Later in the day, when I was sitting at the drawing board 
trying to work up some enthusiasm for a letterhead design, found 
that my mind was drifting back. It was then that I realised that I'd 
been holding the answer to a puzzle more than two decades old. 

I got out of the studio on some excuse and went back, but of 
course now I was too late. Where the stall had been standing was just 
an empty trestle-table in a low-ceili windowless hall beneath one 
of the city's newest concrete plazas. The rain was still falling when 
I re-emerged, and everything seemed streaked and blurred like paint on 
glass; I couldn't face the studio again, not today, so I turned up my 
coat collar and struck out into the drizzle towards my car. Mike would 
cover for me, if he had to. I'd covered for him often Le 

Dam it, I was thinking as I drove hom, how come things always 
seemed to sii through my hands so easily? Opportunities could go 
me and I wouldn't even recognise them until it was too late ... and 
now this, a simple kids' toy, a piece of my past that had been 
delivered into my hands and then lost again because I'd been too slow 
to make the connection. I could still see it, that deep box scuffed at 
the corners and faded along the sides. The kind of jigsaw that you'd 
buy for a small child - not too many pieces, not too difficult to put 
together. The picture on the lid showed a gypsy woman beside her 
caravan; it was night, and she was holding her hands over a fire to 
warm them. One side of the lid was torn, and the whole box was held 
together by an elastic band. I'd have guessed that it would be 
complete - I mean, who'd bother to pass on a jigsaw with pieces 
missing? I also wondered if it might be the same one, because someone 
had obviously valued it and protected it for a tong time before 
letting it poe But then, I told myself, se must have sold thousands 
of them, all identical. This was hardly likely to be hers. 

Not the Jigsaw Girl's. 

The rain had more or less eased off when I finally left the car 
out on the drive and let myself into the house. Helen wasn't home yet, 
and the girls were away on some school trip and wouldn't be back until 
Friday which meant that the place felt even emptier than usual. I 
br some tea and took it up into the study and switched on the 
ese CM over the dr board. : 

loved my study at home about as much as I loathed the studio 
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where I worked for most of the day. It wasn't because of the 
conditions or the people that I had to be with, it was all down to the 
product. If you've ever wondered who produces the artwork for the 
notices that you see in post offices and doctors' surgeries, for the 
cheapest Christmas cards and calendars, and for the old-fashioned 
looking covers on the romantic novels in corner-shop libraries, then 
you'd find the answer on the drawing boards of McClain and Forward. We 
were six salaried artists empl on a production-line basis, two 
time-served signwriters, and office junior, and a dispatch clerk so 
elderly that we all calfed him Pharaoh. 

I wasn't too worried about having left an empty chair at the 
studio. McClain - there wasn't actually anyone called Forward - 
allowed us the degree of freedom that you'd expect 'creative le! 
to take anyway; as long as we produced to quota, we could tackle the 
workload however we liked. This was probably pood psychology, because 
in our darkest moments I suspect that each of us would have admitted 
to losing any claim we had to creativity in a slow coemnerett aa from 
the day we started taking the salary cheque. Work pr ed to order, 
in a hurry, and consciously pitched at the minimal acceptable 
standard, is not the mark of the artist. 

We all had our little escape hatches, of course. Mike was a 
passable cartoonist in his own time, mak occasionally magazine 
sales. Joe Henley did unpaid covers for small~press magazines whilst 
Randolph Atkinson, the "grand old man' of t design. staff, was 
preparing a limited edition of his daughter's poems bac by his own 
illustrations. 

And me? I had Killer Caine. 

Ever since I'd made up and stapled my own one-off comics as a 
small boy, I'd wanted to work in the strips. Not just little three- 
panel stories, but a complete long narrative, Killer Caine had been at 
the back of my mind for some time, but it hadn't really come to 
anything until Helen and I took a package weekend in Paris; on the 
Boulevard St Michel I spent almost an entire afternoon in a bookstore 
that stocked nothing but large-format hard cover comic books. I'd 
known that there was a continental market for such things, but I'd 
never understood its scale until now; Asterix and Tintin were only the 
tip of the iceberg. All the space you could ask for, a long narrative, 
go our ... I started on Kil. Gaina within three days of getting 
ome. 

I tended to put in about ten or fifteen hours a week. I had twenty 
pages completed, and another thirty or so in Fou I had a ring 

inder full of notes for the development of the plotline, and sketches 
for characters that I hadn't even introduced yet. I'd begun it like a 
sprinter, but now it was beginning to turn into a marathon on me. 

Somewhere along the line, I terme that I was going to have to 
make a choice. Just like today, I'd sit in my study and imagine what 
life could be like if I put all my efforts into the project and made 
it succeed, meanwhile Erygne nor to think about how I'd manage to pay 
the mortgage and the family bills if it should flop. . : 

With the tea cooling at my elbow and the Killer Caine ro laid 
out before me, I told myself that a little contemplation would lay me 
open to new ideas and allowed my mind to drift yet again. 
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Of course, it drifted back twenty years. It drifted back to that 
day, and to the Jigsaw Girl. so toa 


It was still called a villeee but only by the tom who had 
moved into the big houses overlooking the golf course. Perhaps it had 
been a village once, but.a long time had passed since the boundaries 
had spread and merged with the general suburban sprawl. It was the 
place where I grew up. : : y 

Even an area so small had its Poverty Row; in this case it was the 
Prefabs by the canal, an estate of prefabricated concrete bungalows 
that had been thrown up as a temporary measure after the war and 
which, like most temporary measures, seemed to hang around forever. 
Some had been ‘tended with obvious pride, but they were the rarities. 
The general picture was of patched fences, we S; and old cars on 
blocks with their brake drums ake The estate's main street was 
dead-ended by a set of railings with gaps that led through to the 
Corporation tip; it's tempting to start building this up as a symbol 
of decay, but that would to bring grown-up cynicism to bear where 
it isn't really appropriate. 

Because the truth is that the Prefabs and the tip beyond were the 
liveliest and most interesting places around, at least from the point 
of view of a ten-year-old. The street was like one large playground 
where nobody ever came out of the houses to shoo you along, most of 
the gardens were open to all traffic, and the tip - the tip was 
paradise, a moonscape mosaic of metal shavings and smashed pottery, of 
oil drums and pl and, once, a doorless old car with the seats 
still in. There was a railway siding along one boundary where you 
could sneak over and play among the standing wagons or even give the 
brake wheel in the guard's van a quarter turn to feel it roll, anda 
poliived stream where tadpoles somehow managed to make it into frogs. 

t more could a kid ask? 

uf se it was inevitable that a lot of my friends would come 
from the Prefabs, since most of the children there went to school at 
the end of my street. Some I knew well, others only slightly. One of 
the closer ones was David, a boy who holds a unique place in my memory 
for being able to > Bet more glue onto the outside of a model aeroplane 

was ever needed on the inside to hold it together. David and I 
were working on a comic; if ever I get a biographer and he wants to 
trace back to the origins of Killer Caime, here they are. 

: t the others - those I knew only slightly - I'd include the 
Jigsaw Girl. SHe was eight or nine years old, one of those really tiny 
children looking like a perfect miniature of an adult. From the wa 
her straight hair was cut and the way she was dressed oe 
she'd been lifted from a Salford backstreet of the 1930s. She was 
bright, too - brighter than I was, although I didn't recognise this at 
the time. She always said hello when I went by her garden on the way 
to David's. I always said a reserved hello back, and ho that she 
wouldn't do this sometime when there were people with me. t kind of 
thing was embarrassing; she was a girl, and she was two years younger 
than me - a different species, a different generation. 7 

And how did I come to give her that name? It happened on a spring 
afternoon, in the school holidays. 
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She called to me as I was sing ee 
She was so small that she could har ly see over her own gate. r 
ye her, she said why didn't David and I come around and play in her 
garden? 

I was instantly evasive. Some things you learn early. "Well," I 
said, "we've aie things to do." 

"You could do them here." 

"It's okay. Thanks a 

"I've got a swing. My dad put it up for Christmas." 

I'd seen her swing. It was strictly scrap-value only, rescued and 
repainted. The seat had been fixed so low for her short legs that it 
would have been useless for anybody else. 

"Perhaps later," I said, thinking that if I made it beens enough, 
she'd stop pressing and then forget. But she beamed as if I'd just 
promised her something really worthwhile. 

"I'll ask mam if I can bring my jigsaw out," she said. She 
pronounced it ji le 

"Why?" I said. 

"It's what I had for Christmas." 

It dawned on me that the jigsaw and the swing had been it, her 
entire Christmas bonanza. One creaky swing, and one dull old jigsaw! 
What could her parents have been thinking of? I'd read in old 
Christmas stories about kids hang wD. a stocking and pone eras 
a cheap flute and an orange, but idn't really believe that such 
things went on. The modern requirement was for a pillowcase, at least. 
My own had been a special Santa bral with a printed picture on the 
side, and some of the stuff had still to be hea alongside it when 
it was full. Oranges were right out; they could had anytime. And a 
jigsaw - well, a jigsaw was just about acceptable, right down there 
as a presents, but as a main event it had no chance of 
pu a crowd. 

‘ALL of this ran through my mind, but fortunately none of it came 
out. 

She said, "What did you get?" ’ : 

I thought of that stack of goods, the things that used batteries 
and the things that didn't, the wooden cowboy town that my father must 
have been working on since October, the board games and the wind-ups 
and the edibles. i ; ; 

And I said, "Oh, Nothing much. Nothing as good as a swing, 


anyway." 

“And a jigsaw. I'll ask if I can bring it out for you when you 
come." 

"Yeah, great." 

She leaned over the gate and waved as I walked away. She had to 
raise herself on tiptoe to do it. "See you," she called, and I waved 
ers and then walked on more quickly, hoping that nobody had been 
watching. 

I honestly didn't bee ary to Peg oe oe chatted like = 
adult, to adult. She'd told me o 19 fo} : 
becoming a murse, of marrying somebody who'd | have & car ike her 
uncle's and living in a cottage a long way from the Prefabs and the 
canal. It put me on the spot, such treatment. I wasn't sure that I 
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could live up to it. 

Anyway, I got to David's place, but David couldn't come out. He 
was being taken to visit an aunt in half an hour, and he was too clean 
to be let beyond the front door. So I went through to the tip to see 
if anyone else was around, and met up with Roy and a te of his 
friends from the unknown territory at the far end of Petersburg Road. 
Roy was the nearest we had to a village idiot, a boy of average 
intelligence but with a lunatic streak that made him good 
entertainment, in limited doses. One of his favourite routines was to 
expose himself to the girls in the school cloakroom; "Just a little 
look," he'd announce, and then he'd drop his shorts, underpants and 
all, Se the shrieks of surprise and shock. He wore loose elastic 
braces, which meant that he only had to release his grip and the pants 
would snap back into place. It was like watching a film being run 
backwards. 

"See what we found," Roy said, so I went to look. A lorry had been 
along some time that morning and di a load of mis-pressed metal 
sheets, about a hundredweight of medallion-sized discs and the plates 
from which they'd been stamped. They looked too good not to be of some 
use, and eventually we discovered it: thrown edge-on, they made 
pplerably. accurate missiles. We set up some paint cans as targets, and 
the half-hour that I'd intended to spend gradually unravelled itself 
chneuge the whole afternoon. 

iunally, Roy and the others set off towards Petersburg Road. I 
didn't want to stray off my home turf into alien country, so I didn't 
go with them; I hadn't much liked the look of Roy's friends, ie 

e of them, named Ralph, had a sniffling cold and no handkerchief; 
Roy had called him Silversleeves and got away with it. You can get 
away with a lot when ‘re as nutty as Roy. I sometimes wonder where 
they keep him, these days. 
had, of course, re greoonig forgotten about the Jigsaw Girl's 
invitation. In fact, it been out of my mind by the time that I'd 
climbed thr the railings and onto the tip. 

Lge it came back to me as I was making my way back up 
towards the main road and home. The poisoned stream ran around the 
back of the Prefab estate on its way to an eventual meeting with the 
canal, and its banks were so_ overgrown that walking mae oe it had 
something of the flavour of a jungle trek; it was, therefore, a 
favourite route. 

It also went along behind her house, separated from the back 
garden only by a sparse hedge; there had been a fence, but most of it 

rotted away. I felt a sudden guilt as I got close. I know I don't 
seem to have come thr this story with much on my side so far, but 
that surge of entirely decent guilt was, I believe, my one sincere and 
saving grace. ; 

i so, I ducked down and tried to sneak past as quietly as I 
could. 

She was still out in the garden, although it was beginning to get 
late. She was kneeling on an old towel, placed so that she could see 
around the side of the house to the street, waiting for visitors that 


m3 sagiries 
hadn't come. True to her word, she had brought out the jigsaw; t 
open box was by her side, the pieces were spread out on the towel, and 
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she seemed to have them already half-assembled. 

Her back was turned and she couldn't see me. I stopped for a 
minute and watched. I was looking for some aces that everything was 
fine, that no hurt had been caused, that I had nothing to feel bad 
about. I didn't get it. 

Her head was down, her whole posture one of misery. She picked at 
the pieces, slotted them into place mechanically. Every now and again, 
she glanced towards the empty street. She did the same when anyone 
walked by, but a little more rly. 

I felt bad, but it was all too late. I felt like I'd ee a 
small animal from a cliff, and now I was watching it struggle ing 
its long fall and knowing that, however sorry I might be, it was too 
late to change anything. It was almost dark already. 

She sighed, and carried on. She was using the picture on the box 
lid as a guide. It didn't take her long to finish. 

I hung back, wanting her to sweep the pieces back into the box and 
go inside before I tried to scramble past; she was bound to hear me 
and look around, otherwise. But instead, she just knelt there and 
stared at the completed puzzle on the towel before her. 

Something seemed to be wrong. She looked from the lid to the 
puzzle, then at the lid again; and back to the puzzle, which she 
studied hard and for so long that my legs began to knot with cramp. 

And then she ae deed to cry. ‘ a oat Mi 

It wasn't just little girl crying. It star as slow deep sol 
and built up from that. She seanad too small to contain so much 
a es For the first time in my life, I saw what real despair was 


It was almost too powerful for sound. All that came out of her was 
a thin keening hiss of air, like a broken whistle. She took her breath 
in ragged jumps, and hugged her sides as if they hurt. Her back was 
still towards me. 

Finally, she got to her feet. She ran through the treasured jigsaw 
and into the house, slamming the door behind her. There wasn't another 
sound, and there was no other sign of life. 

I was feeling less than noble. But you can't go on like that for 
long, not at ten years old, and so it began to turn to anger. Anger at 
the Jigsaw Girl, for making unreasonable demands on me. r at 
ok for not being there. Anger at everything and every but 
myself. 

_ I had nothing to feel sorry about. It was the jigsaw that had 
od eg her off, not me. Perhaps a piece was broken, or missing, or 
perhaps it fitted together Merion from the way she seemed to regard 
it, something like that might we {1 set her ing. 

a a later, I was through the hedge and crouching over the 
towel. 

She had scattered the pieces, but there weren't more than thirty 
of them, and they were big ones. I scarcely had to look at the picture 
on the box as I a it nw together. I glanced up at the house once, 
but nobody was watching. The jigsaw was easy. ’ 

And it was a different picture to the one on the box lid. 

If I hadn't known better, I would have sworn that it changed as 
the last piece was fitted into place; but it was too late, and the 
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light wasn't good, and I hadn't been paying that much attention. 

Instead of the gypsy woman, it showed an ordinary-looking house. A 
family of four stood before it, also ordinary. A man, spreading a 
little, losing his hair; the woman beside him looking a touch worn-out 
with the upkeep of it ail. Two children, both girls, about my own age. 
It was about the most unremarkable picture picture I'd ever seen. 

I swept all the pieces together, and shovelled them into the box 
before I left ay mg st ere pe ringrae? = ie ab wage t 
thought to myself, as I hurried along in the twilight, knowing that 
was going to be late home and in trouble. I hada seen anything in 
the picture to get upset about, nothing at all, and I couldn't see any 
reason for her tears. 

But then, she was so much brighter than I was. 


I phoned Mike at the studio the next morning, saying I was going 
to be a little late getting in, and asked him to make some excuses for 
me if it turned out to be necessary. He was very cool about it, but I 
couldn't blame him for that. 

It took me about an hour to get across to the other side of town. 
Although I didn't live so far away now, I hadn't been back in years; 
no reason to. ; p 

An hour's drive, and it wasn't worth getting out of the car at the 
other end of it. 

The Prefabs were gone, cleared long ago. Only the name of the 
street was the same. The houses on the site weren't even new; they'd 
taken on that greyed-down look of established brickwork, as much at 
home as poppies on a grave. Down at the far end, where the raili 
had been, stood a high concrete wall. I could just make out the soun 
of a hidden six lanes of motorway over on the far side. There was no 
tip, no railway, no cn feature that I might have recognised. 

What had I expected to find, anyway? An eight-year-old girl, still 
waiting in her garden for an apology from someone who'd missed his 
chance to value her in the way she'd deserved? poe ipa doesn't happen, 
not outside of The Twilight Zone. Everyone else own up and moved 
on, just as I had; it was only in my memory that they were fixed in 
time, as ageless as old photographs. 

I restarted the engine, and set off to look for a working phone. 

The people at the Town Hall transferred me across three 
departments before I got to speak to somebody who could answer one 
pantae question: when they'd cleared the Prefabs and sold off the 
land, where did the people go? But of course, there wasn't a simple 
answer; they hadn't all been herded onto trucks to be taken away to 
the same place, some makeshift resettlement camp for the re from 
the great urban renewal programme of the sixties. They'd mostly 
dispersed, some to other towns, others not so far. If there was 
somebody specific that I was re to trace, perhaps ... but I didn't 
have a name. All I had was the ae Girl, and the memory of that 
afternoon, and a too-late understanding of what it had all meant. 

Half of the morning was gone. I was on a no-hope mission with no 
real purpose in my mind. It was time to get back. 

Let it go, I told myself as I joined a network of fast roads that 
hadn't even existed when I was a child. You'll get nowhere, anyway. Go 
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back to your safe job and your secure home, and your ambitions for 
Killer Caine. a ge 

Even then, there was someth in me that wanted to head down 
sliproad leading to groups of featureless tower blocks, to dul 
concrete shopping precincts, to rambling eg hee gh) estates of 
modern maisonettes; I couldn't shake the feeling that if I stood by 
the post offices or hung around outside the chain stores, then I'd see 
her there. She'd be one of those not- mothers, worn out and 
flat-footed before her time, pushing a trolley or waiting in line. 
They wouldn't talk of evening classes, or of child minders, or of 
ress a career when the children were old enough. The future had 
been wide open but her part in it had been fixed, there and then ... 
much, I suppose, as my own had been. ' 
So, what did I think I could do about it now? 
Nothing, I suppose, but give in. And let it go. 


I had my jacket off even before I came thr the door; within 
moments I was at my board and looking as if I'd there for the 
whole morning. Mike raised his eyebrows and glanced around furtively, 
but that was all. I could see that there wasn't any trouble. 

"Thanks for the cover," I said in a low voice. 

"No cover needed," Mike said, leaning back and stretching. For a 
moment he looked as if he were in real pain, but when I red he 
was probably on his nineteenth dewy-eyed puppy. "McClain hasn't been 
in yet. Had to run one of his kids to the hospital." 

"Anything serious?" 

"Not according to Pharaoh, but you know what Mrs Mac's like. One 
of them gets a stomach ache and she wants an X-ray." 

Situation normal, then. I took the first commission from my 
len in-tray, and gave the client's instructions a quick read- 

tt was straightforward enough, but then they're hardly jevet 
anything else. Cover for an insurance folder, line and tone. haps 
an hour, certainly no more than two. I picked a pencil out of my jam 
jar, and started Pend (Bere 

I drew an ordinary-looking house. A family of four standing before 
it, also ordinary. The father spreading a little, losing his hair; the 
woman beside him looking not too worn out with the aew of it all. 
bi Nectar usually you make them one of each, but I made them both 
girls. 

When one o'clock came around, I was inking and Mike was on his 
feet. "Coming out to wander?" he said, but I shook my head. 

He stopped beside me for a moment, and looked at what I was doing. 

"I'd have said Helen's hair was darker," he suggested. 


It was two years before I found it in. 

This wasn't because I didn't look, but because when I went along 
to the next market there was a different stallholder on that spot 
selling sets of cinema lobby cards out of cardboard boxes. I as 
around, but nobody could help. And that was how it was, everywhere 
that I tried. 

I'd given it a name in my mind by now, that of The Fortme Teller. 
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It had shown me ag of my future in the — that afternoon, an 
i that I'd failed to recognise simply because it had been so 
ordinary, with none of the dreams of a child visible anywhere in it. I 
Knew with equal certainty that it had done the same for the Jigsaw 
Girl and that she, unlike me, had known what she'd been seeing; and 
whilst her dreams had been far more modest than mine, the Fortune 
Teller had dashed them even harder. 

Helen and the children became used to me Segue pert off into the 
back streets of any new town that we visited, looking for charity 
shops or rummage sales or a bag that the Fortune Teller might 
present herself to me again. Killer Caime samples that I'd sent 
out had raised some interest with the result that the project was 
making bigger and bigger demands on my professional life, I knew 
that the time of choosing couldn't be ie off for much longer. All 
that I wanted was to know how it would go ... to see where I was 
heading so that I could have the confidence to move towards it. 

We were in Brighton for a few days leading up to the Easter 
weekend. Helen had set od a base seen of towels and picnic stuff on 
the pebbly beach by the West pier, I'd done my usual fade-out for 
half an hour or so as the girls paddled around barefoot in the cold 
ah surf. What I found, some way from the seashore, was a dusty- 
ronted Mig shop in the shadow of the railway line; the place was so 
dismal that it didn't even look open, but I could see that there was 
somebody inside reaene. & aie aad in a back room. The entire shop, 
once I was inside, s of mildew and as ge I was drawn by t 
promise of the cast-off that 1 as if they'd been stacked 
against the walls for so long that they were probably holding the roof 


I asked if they had any jigsaws, and was shown a water-stained 
tea-chest that was three-quarters full of them. 

The Fortune Teller came to light less than a minute later. 

At first, I could hardly believe it. The same torn lid, the same 
picture. The same elastic band, holding it all together. The box 
seemed to move in my hands, to pulse with hidden energy, but the pulse 
was only my own. I got a str sense that, for all the time I'd been 
looking for the jigsaw, it also been looking for me; and here we 
pers at beg pea like two peg on sa platform oe 
the turmoil of war. Paying over t! ew pennies t it cost to 
seemed like an absurd comeiona:; 

I almost ran back to the hotel with it. 

The maid service hadn't yet reached our room when I got there, so 
I out the DO NOT DI sign and then moved the furniture around 
to space for the pieces on the floor. It was a good carpet; 
better, I noted as I opened the box and spilled out the puzzle, than 
oe home. Be a re ef 

t was easy enough to put together, almost as if my fingers 
remembered exactly what I'd done all those years before. I went by the 
shapes, not by the picture; the man in the shop had even said 
something about, the contents not matching the lid, and as I worked, I 
wondered if he'd given the puzzle a try on some long wet afternoon 
when there were no customers and nothing better for him to do. If he 
had, what had he seen? Nothing he'd understood, obviously. 


ae ee | 
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The last piece was in place, and I stood up to get a better look. 
And realised, then, exact ly what it was the Popieepar had been 


telling me. 
ay dace know whether to bah or to strike myself on the 
forehead, or what to do. In the end I sat weakly on the chair, covered 
my eyes and started to giggle. What he must have been saying, only I'd 
been in too much of a hurry to listen, was that the box and the pieces 
came from two different puzzles; because the completed picture bore no 
relation to anything that I could recognise, from from the box lid, 
from my own life, or anywhere. I snorted and laughed until my sides 
hurt, thinking what an utter idiot I'd been. 

‘ashe he at emo I shook eae aud eye: of those ae 

ishing clo to wipe my eyes. » at least managed one thing 
y Tig .eulansed myself from what I supposed had been a two-year 
obsession. I felt curiously light and cleaned-out as I swept the 
pieces and the box up into the waste bin for the maid service to take 
away. Then I removed the sign from the door handle before heading for 
the lift down to the lobby. : 

What might have seemed like magic reflected back from the vision 
of a ten-year-old had become rather less so to adult eyes. I'd been 
looking here at a pnts picture on an old puzzle, nothing more; and 
any temptation to believe that it might be any kind of a window onto 
the future removed by the simple fact that I wasn't in it. 

It had been three women in a church, that was all, probably one of 
those gpa Victorian paintings since all the women were dressed 
in black. »y were all veiled, and all three sat apart as if they 
weren't id genes he The rest of the pews, all the way up to the back of 
the church, were empty. There was probably some story implicit in the 
scene, as was common with these kind of pictures, and it was probably 
something morbid and depressing, which was the kind of thing that the 
Victorians seemed to like. 


But as I said, I didn't ite er 
The lift reached the lobby, I stepped out. 
I allowed myself one more rueful smile at my own folly, and then L 
clears the whole thing out of my mind as I headed back towards the 
Fortune teller. I mean, come an! 
-0-0-0- 


The Jigsaw Girl was first published in Shadows [USA] 


BLACK COUNTRY STORIES 


Readers who live or work in the Black Comtry, or who have their roots 
in that area, might be interested in John Dumne's Black Country 
Magazine. If so, send £1.55 for a sample copy to 23 Shaw Road, 
Blakenhall, Wolverhampton WV2 3EL 
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SCAREMONGERS OF THE YEAR: YOUR VOTES 


The top three stories were each in the lead at various times as the 
votes rolled in, but The Angel of Loughborough Junction eventually 
emerged as a clear winner. Your votes were: 


1st The Angel of eo Junction by Simon Woodward (#22) 52 
2nd Delight In Sacrifice ey Wal iace: (2D) 39 
3rd Clock's Runnin, Mister by Stuart Hughes (#24) 36 
4th losing Touch by Joel Lane (#21) 2A 
5th Late Night abtusing ty: D F Lewis & Gary Couzens (#21) 22 
6th Prickly by David Riley (#23) 21 
7th Popcorn For Christmas by Debra Gray & O'Neil de Noux (#21) 18 
8th Christmas Dinner by Steve Harris (#21) 17 


th John by Terry Grimwood (#24) 14 
10th The Culling by Ian Watson (#24) 13 
10th Swamped by Brian Lumley (#23) 13 


In the poll for your favourite illustration, it was a tight race 
between Alan Casey and Madeleine Finnegan, with Alan's illustration of 
Kites & Kisses just taking it. 


lst Kites & Kisses by Alan Casey (#22) 25 
2nd Front Cover #24 by Madeleine Finnegan 19 
al te Ait ce Loiboraeh Maction Up Mateleisn Pimceeae taal it 
) re ction leleine Finnegan 
5th Back Cover #21 by Kerry Earl 11 
6th Clock's Runnin, Mister by Dallis Goffin (#24) 9 
7th Just A Little Nuke by Gerald Gaubert (#23) 8 
7th Front Cover #21 by Pete Queally 8 


Congratulations to Simon Woodward and to Alan Casey, respectively our 
Scaremonger/Writer and Scaremonger/Illustrator of the year. And many 
thanks to all our writers and artists for their help in making Peeping 
Tom a continuing success. 


COMING IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Our policy at TOM is that we usually accept stories of 100 - 3000 
words but we will accept, 1 r stories if they are exceptional. Thus 
if we use a story that is words long, you will realise that we 
are pretty excited by it. Our lead story in #26 is over ten thousand 
words, so you might guess how we feel about Ramsey bell's MERRY 
MAY. Next, Patricia Tyrrell introduces to THE FROM THE 
GRAVE, Tony Smith takes you JOYRIDING, Terry QJounru invites you 
to TAKE ONE. After visiting THE STREET with American writer Frank O 
Tim Lebbon advises you to BOLT. There will be five great 


Dod: : D 
illustrations and TOM #26 also sees our startling first cover by 
Gerald Gaubert. So, don't delay, re-subscribe today! 
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SCARS 
by 
Jack Wainer 


"Do you have any books with pictures of injuries in them?" 

Jim looked up and his eyes took in the girl who'd asked the 
question. She was tall, dark-haired and young. He smiled. 

"Sorry?" he asked. 

"Injuries," she repeated. "Well, just facial injuries really. 
Bruising, black eyes, split lips. Anything like that." 

Jim felt his eyebrows lifting in surprise. "I don't think so," he 
said. "It's a very unusual r st. 


The girl's face lit up with amusement and she 1 aloud. "I 
guess it is," she said. "I wondered whether you a medical 
section. 


"I'm pretty sure we haven't," said Jim. 

"Oh well," said the girl, turning to leave. "It was worth a try." 

"I'11 have a look though," said Jim quickly. "I only work here on 
Tuesday afternoons to give the owner a break. There might be 
something. I'm not a hundred per cent sure what we have got." He 
began, to check the shelves. "What's the fascination with facial 
injuries 

The girl laughed again, and her eyes sparkled with mischief. "Just 
a combination of basic cruelty and a spot of voyeurism, I suppose," 
she teased. "No, I'm doing a course in media make-up at Tech, and I 
want to practice Nal ro scars and bruises." 

a cate said Jim. " there was me hoping you were into the Marquis 
le. 

A search of the shelves proved fruitless. Jim's suggestion that 
she checked the film books in the second-hand section was considered 
for a moment, then discarded. 

"That'd be copying other make-up," she said, "and I want to create 
my own. I need real injuries to work from. I did try the casualty 
department of the hospital, but they told me to eff off and take my 
bloody camera with me." 

"You were going to take snaps of the patients?" Jim asked. 

"Yeah, as the ambulance men brought them in from accidents and 
fights. But the nurses weren't too enthusiastic about the idea." 

"I can imagine," Jim said. "But there are fights in town every 
night after the chuck out. You could get some mug shots then. 
Broken noses, swollen mouths, slashed cheeks, the lot." 

"Hey, right," she said. "That's not a bad idea." She looked at 
Jim thoughtfully. "Would you come with me?" 

Jim to prevent his jaw from sagging, but only just. He'd 
often fantasised about being chatted up and asked out by a young 
woman, mentally defining young as anywhere between seventeen and 


thir even. 
ars not sure," he said. "You're very young to be asking out an 
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: : rm 
ageing. long-haired dwarf. And very tall, too. 


ve foot nine," she said, "and old to buy you a drink in 
a pub. Legally," she added. "And what's all this crap about being an 
ageing long-haired dwarf?" 
whe eee," began Jim modestly. 


” Pet od hair's not that long," said the girl. "And the name's 
LC e 
"Jazz," said Jim. 


Nicki and Jazz went hunting later, after a quick drink just before 
1 Nicki had her camera bag with her. 

_ “That any good in the dark?" said Jim. "I mean, you'll want colour 
pictures, won't " 

"No problem, Jazz," she said. "The flash might make the colour a 
bit washed out, but it should be okay." 

"All we need now," said Jim, "is a nice smashed face to 
pector: at ; 

y were lucky. A fight erupted outside the Kebab takeaway, and a 
young lad ended flat on his back wearing a bleeding nose and a dazed 
expression. Nicki whipped out her camera, crouched, and snapped two 
shots in quick succession. 

"Wass tha?" the youth drawled. 

"Summer lightning," said Jazz. "Thanks pal." 

Jazz and Nicki nipped up an alley between the shops, leaving the 
dazed youth shaking his head. Nicki was delighted. She broke into a 
rhythmic dance and cla her hands. 

"Nice one, Jazz," she said. "That was great." She wound her 
fingers in Jim's long hair. "Shall we try again tomorrow?" 

The next day proved fruitless however, as did Thursday. Jim knew 
that the initial success of Tuesday night had raised Nicki's 
expectations. : f aia? yh 

"This is boring," she said. "It's so frustrating just waiting for 
something to ha a 
ia "True," said Jim. "Maybe we should make it happen. Lend a helping 

"Yeah!" said Nicki. "Let's go, Jazz." 

They found the drunk sitting in the empty car park in South 
Street. It was old roe ag a familiar figure in town; an incongruous 
65 year old dres in cowboy clothes. He was half-barmy but 
relatively harmless. . . 

"Go on," said Nicki. "Do his face for me." 

Jazz hesitated, then smacked the old man's face. His stetson fell 


"Oh brilliant," said Nicki. "That'll really show up on a photo." 
Jazz clenched his teeth and hit Hopalong with his fist. The old 
man's false teeth fell out. 

"Use this," said Nicki, picking up a half-brick. "Go for his 
mouth." She handed the brick to Jazz. 

He half-closed his eyes and swung the brick into Hopalong's 
toothless gape. Blood splattered as his upper lip burst. The old man 
grunted something obscene and incoherent. q A 
"Better," said Nicki. "Now hold him up while I get some shots. 


off 
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Jazz held the man's arms from behind as she began to look through 
her camera. 

"Hold his head still," she said. 

He held Hopalong's wrists with his right hand, and wound the 
fi a of his left into the white hair. He pulled hard and the man's 

shot up. 

"Brilliant," she said, taking photographs from a number of angles. 
The repeated flashes lit the cowboy's mangled lips again and in. 

When she'd taken enough, Jazz released Hopalong who crumpled onto 
the ground next to his hat. As they left the car park, Nicki took 
Jim's hand in hers. ; 

"That was unbelievable," she said. "Really great." She put her 
hands on his face, and kissed him. "Thanks Jazz for a wonderful 
evening." 

Friday and Saturday proved successful in that there were several 
wounded fight victims to photograph. They had to beat a hasty retreat 
once, when one photographic subject recovered enough to object. But 
there were others too dazed or too inebriated to express an opinion. 
Jim knew that Nicki would be happy at the collection she was building 


eg ag 
she sail ot . 

"Not bad?" he echoed. 

"Don't get me wrong, Jazz. The photos are great but ... I mean ... 
it's not as exciting doing it this way is it? Not like Thursday, when 
we did the old cowboy guy." 2 ok f 

There was a silence, then Nicki continued, "Do you think we could 
do that again, sometime?" 


They did that im on Monday night. 

Deciding that it would be wiser to spread the activity over a 
wider area, they drove eight miles to a sprawling housing estate on 
Sgt as g of the city. Jazz parked the car, picked up his bag,and hand 
in they went in search of photographic subjects. ; 

Thirty minutes in a noisy estate pub le them realise that it 
wasn't going to be as easy as they'd thought. During that half hour, 
Nicki was tted up three times by middle aged drunks, and Jim was 
se gia ry once by an aggressive y man with a shaven head. Jazz 

leclined his offer hastily and Nicki refused hers after some moments 
consideration. 

Their fifth would-be "friend" was more persistent, and pushed 
through to sit between them. Despite his ear rings and bright orange 
hair, he was obviously only interested in Nicki. Turning his back on 
Jazz, he turned the full spotlight of his attentions onto the girl. He 
spoke rapidly, and as he spoke, he stroked her face and hair. Jim was 
disappointed to see that Nicki was enjoying the experience, smiling 
and tilting her head like a schoolgirl receiving sexual advances for 
the first time. 

The young man leaned over and whispered in Nicki's ear. To Jazz's 
dismay, she giggled and nodded. They stood up to leave and the man 
looked at Jim for the first time. ¢ 

"You stay here, pop," he sneered. "Me an' the gel are going out 
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for a bit." . 

"For a while," Nicki s red, 

"Yeah," said the youth. "That an’ all." ; 

The man patted Nicki's behind in triumphant possession. Jazz sat 
impotently, watching them go. As they walked away, Nicki raised four 
fingers behind the man's back, and Jazz glanced at his watch. 

Four minutes later, he eae up the and he too left the pub. 
He saw them standi y the wall, walked silently towards 
them. As he approached, he saw that the youth had found the four 
minutes eno to get Nicki's shirt and jeans undone. Jim put his bag 
on the ground and reached into it. ° 

If Nicki had seen him approaching, she gave no sign. Jim raised 
the hammer and brought it down with a crunch onto the back of the 
man's head. As the man crumpled to the ground, Nicki swore. 

"Christ, Jazz," she said. "That was a long four minutes. Did you 
stop for another pint, or what?" 

"I thought time passed faster when Pikes were having fun," he 
muttered. ea managed to force a grin. "After all, you seemed keen 
enough in t : 

‘Ah Jazz she said, touching his face. "Don't turn ee ie on 
me, will 2" “She stooped to the man lying on the oo and turned 
him onto his back. "Are you foing to do this one or shall 1?" 
ay "This one's mine," said Jazz, raising the hammer. "You take the 

otos. 


"No," she said. "I didn't bring the camera tonight. You rearrange 
his face and I'll watch." 

The fact that Nicki hadn't bothered to bring the camera took Jim 
by surprise. After all, the whole point of the exercise had been to 
eS pipteeroene of facial injuries for her media make-up course. Or 

it 


Even though he hit the face of the unconscious yob, his mind 
wasn't concentrating on the task and there wasn't much force behind 
his efforts. After a couple of ineffectual swings, Nicki took the 
hammer from him, and broke the youth's nose with one vicious blow. 

She sat in silence for some minutes and contemplated the resulting 
product of her creative hammerwork. 

As they walked back to the car holding hands, Nicki suddenly 
ae out loud. And as he drove home, her hand rested on his left 
C2 


Three days later, they drove out on another hunting foray. As they 
drove bape Nicki (hema a jar with a wad of cotton wool inside it. 
Jazz raised his eyebrows in an unvoiced question. 

_. "Chloroform," she answered. "I'm feeling benevolent tonight. 
Didn't know about my humanitarian side, did Ke 

"You're a positive saint, Nicki," Jazz said. "I can see your halo 
distinctly." 

They spotted the hitch-hiker as they crossed the roundabout over 
the motorway. He was down on the slip road. Nicki told Jim to go round 
again and take the road where the boy stood with his thumb out. They 
stopped and he trotted over to the car. He was about sixteen or 
seventeen, with short curly hair. 
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"I'm heading for the West Country," he said. "Hoping to get some 
fruit picking, down in Dorset." 

u in," said Nicki smiling. "We can take you as far as the turn 
for Worcester." 

She climbed into the back of the car, leaving the front passenger 
seat empty for the boy. i 

"That'd be brilliant," he said. "Thanks." He sat in the seat, 
sone his bag by his feet, and fastened the seatbelt. "The name's 


* Nicki answered him. "Hi," she said. "I'm Maggy, and this is my 


Jim swallowed, and nodded. "Pleased to meet you, Kev," he said. 

Nicki sat forward with her head between the headrests of the two 
front seats. She and Kev chatted amiably as Jim concentrated on his 
driving. After a while, Nicki sat back and the boy watched the traffic 
thr the windscreen. The traffic round Birmingham was heavier, 
they were doing eighty in the fast lane overtaking an articulated 
lorry, when Jim got a whiff of the chloroform. 

He took a quick glance at Kev, and saw Nicki's hand whip the_pad 
over the boy's face. Jim managed to keep the car in a straight line 
and when he looked again, the was slumped unconscious in his seat. 

"Let's take the next turn-off," Nicki sted. 

Jazz worked his way across into the slow lane, and four miles 
later turned off the motorway. They drove until they found a country 
lane and parked in an empty layby behind a clump of trees. As_ they 
lifted Kev from the car onto the grass verge, he groaned, and Nicki 
gave him another five seconds of the chloroform pad. 

She ee the jar back in her bag, and took out her camera. 

} to photography, I raphy said Jazz. 


dad 


"Yes," she said. togray eee 
_. He let out his breath slowly as he saw her take a black handled 
knife from the bag. She handed it to him and he examined it. It was a 
kitchen knife, marked 'Wilko CUISINE: Made In Sheffield'. He tested 
the slender five inch blade with his thumb; it was surprisingly rice a 
She took it away from him and made the first incision in the hitc 
hiker's face. 

She made a first cut about three inches long on the right cheek, 
and a slightly shorter one that bisected it. She watched intently as 
the blood began to flow, then stooped to lick it from Kev's face. It 
was one the most erotic displays Jazz had ever seen. 

"You vampire!" he said. 

"Not at all," Nicki replied. "Human saliva is one of the most 
effective antiseptics ever known. I'm doing it for him. Didn't I tell 
you I was feeling humane, t hi 

As she took photographs of the crossed red lines on the face, Jazz 
watched her with churning mixed emotions. Revulsion was there, as were 
jealousy, lust and infatuation. When they got back in the car, 

eaving the hitch-hiker in the bushes, Nicki kissed him and he could 


taste Kev's blood on her tongue. ial 
He found he was unable to make conversation as he drove Nicki back 
to her digs. : : 
"Could I come in for a coffee?" he asked huskily. "There's things 
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to be said." 

"And done?" Nicki asked. "I hope you're not about to get 
predictable and boring." She sighed. "All right, I guess you'd better 
come up. 

Ste led the way up to her room, and he sat on her bed. While she'd 
gone to put on the kettle, he searched her bag and took out the blood 
stained kitchen knife. He looked up and she was standing in the 
doorway , eo . . 

"Wash his blood off this, will you?" he said. She raised her 
eyebrows but went and ran hot water over the blade of the knife. She 
brought it back in and put it on the table. 

‘Now what?" she said. 

"Nicki," he said. "I find it hard to put my feeli into words, 
pei paren to someone like you." He tried to take her » but she 
pulled awa' 


LY © 

"Jazz,"" she said, "you're in d x of wrecki everything. I 
don't want to hear your middle~ ramblings about relationships. And 
if you mention reel lurv, I shall probably puke." 

Jim got up and fetched the knife. He handed it to Nicki. 

"No, it's not that," he said. "I want you to cut me." 

Her face lit up with surprise and delight. 

"Hey," she said. "You can still rise me. You want it to hurt?" 

"T want it to hurt," he said. "No chloroform." 

The minutes that followed were exquisite. Jazz felt transported to 
another plane of existence. As Nicki carved lines of love over his 
face over and over again, the initial cold pain turned hot with desire 
and joy. The seconds were like hours, the minutes like « He lost 
all track of time, and knew that his feelings for this girl were above 

sion. Blood pounded through his veins, and he felt himself float 
igh above the bed. When he awoke, they were both naked and Nicki was 
epee Ylang blood from his face. 

"Where did I go?" he said. 

"We made love," she said softly. "It was the best ever, Jazz." 

He reached for her, but she pushed him . 

"No," she said. "Don't let's meet again, Jazz. Not ever. It would 
aN Sane toate eaplillys Tee be could Tet be He 

jazz tl t rapidly. re was no way he could let her go now. 
glanced at his aed body. As he smiled, he felt the cuts on his face 
open and begin to bleed again. 

"Don't be so impetuous, girl," he said curtly. "The face is only 
the start. There's acres of flesh to carve yet." 

Nicki smiled back and picked up the kitchen knife. 


-0-0-0- 


Scars was first published in Grue [USA] 
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WORDS TO CHARM 
by 
Sue Corbett 


This One, Jennifer Angunsta her name plate reported, a 

more petite through the distorted window of the peep hole. fee ain 
stretched as tight as a drum over the delicate bony features of her 
skull. The raincoat she fashioned overwhelmed her small form. Drowning 
her skeletal contours but fooling no-one. 

She fumbled deep inside the cavern of her handbag. Completing her 
ritual key/travel-pass check before securin; 4 the door to her apartment 
op site. The viewer clouded over. Steve's head snapped back seen 

sucked 4 realise that it was the v Spas from his panting breath. He 
in his lips to moisten their fleshy surface. 

s One stepped back inside. She had forgotten something and 
allowed ihe door to close but not shut behind het At any moment she 
would return. His best 9 CERO EDR EY The Lede 

He tightened the belt eran his ni 1 ite kowe Hing. material 

ising his broad chest and shoul ihe slanting severely at the 
waist to his narrow hips. Without at hesitation he threw the door open 
and stretched his arms upwards, y: ang 

The hem of the gown gapped bon slightly, revealing his red boxer 


shorts beneath. 

This One jumped out to the commmal hallway, her eyes drawn 
inevitably to his legs. She stared in shocked silence. Steve dropped 
his arms down automatically. Her cheeks blushed to a rose red. 

"Oh e. er .. sorry," he ,spluttered out as he fumbled with the 
bottom io his dressing gown. "I was .. UM «. ae camn out for my 
pole a didn't think you were still here. I 't startle 


She shook her head and spun away, embarrassed. She pulled out her 
keys from deep in her overcoat pocket, and clicked the deadlock home. 

"Not at all," she spluttered, half-glancing back at him as she ran 
down the stairs. 

Well, he thought, stage one didn't seem so bad. He mulled over the 
thinness of her body and the rated emphasis of her cheekbones. 
Her long hair was a disappointment but there were other advantages. 
They fitted perfectly. 

Stage two, he thought, and returned inside his flat to compose the 
letter. Sitting at his bureau, he spent the next hour deciding which 
note paper to use. This One needed special attention to detail. Every 
woman was slightly different in her expectation of who was a suitable 
mate. 

He sighed. Initially, hunting for himself was an unexpected chore 


after years of being fed by others. Experience, however, was a great 


confidence builder. People here, it seemed, had abandoned such a 


delightful mental exercise. 
‘or instance, the Last One had loved all-night raves and holidays 
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abroad. The same dressing gown technique used, the same shocked 
reaction. 

He'd sent her a ri card. A man naked except for a small towel. 
"Sorry, ' he'd written. id pa. caught me vile goo parse ee 

antalis yet slightly naughty. Her ter ec! t t 
Flat. How delighted she" boon by it. 

The One Before was a harder proposition, already had a boyfriend. 
On the verge of getting eng. » she'd told him. He'd sent her a 
Snoopy card. ‘Sorry. I got out of the wrong side of the bed this 
morning. 

Now he had only to reel This One in. Slowly, slowly, catchee 


monkey. 

nally. he opted for the plain powder-blue paper. Sensible. Non- 
intimidating. This One needed reassurance that he was trustworthy. 

"Dear r Seventeen (he'd better not, let her know he knew her 
name), I am so sorry that our first meeting was so unnerving. (He 
remembered not to mention his lack of clothing and risk ree 
her off). Do forgive me. If you knock on my door and share ( tri 
to think of something dieting that did not sound too silly, like 
water) a drink with me, I will know that you have. Sincerely, Steve 
(Number Thirteen). ' , ’ Ns 

There! He had given her all the choices. Her natural insecurities 
would do the rest. Anyone who went to such extremes to stay 
unnaturally thin had to possess massive complexes. She would be so 


Before he posted it through her door, he re-wrote the letter three 
times but only one word. 'Share', he decided, was too 
presumptuous. 'Have' was a far better choice. _ 5 : 

This One, he decided, would take her time in knocking on his door. 
She always arrived punctiliously at yee - public tr rt willing 
- and then ran a bath. That is what he liked about her. clean. It 
would save him a little time in the end. we tel 

The letter would intrigue her. Perhaps even annoy her, like it had 
with The Second One. é 

"How dare you," she'd bellowed, "intrude on my privacy!" | 

She'd still drunk his tea and stayed for dinner, despite her 
initial resistance. People were all so trusting and predictable. 

He anticipated that she would arrive at eight. Coronation Street 
would probably form her staple diet. 

The appointed time crawled up to the moment, pausing eternally, 
then slowly ote by. At 8.30, there was still no sign of her and 
gave her up for lost. r 

Perhaps the letter he'd sent her had sli away, fallen into 
some unseen corner. Should he ring her bell? He paced away his 
frustrations, disappointed. This One had eluded him. Something had 
gone wrong. A new strategy would have to be considered. 

At 9.30, there was a knock at his door. He had gic begun 
undressing for bed. He needed to conserve his energy. It might be a 
long time before another chance for dinner presented itself. 

Probably it was only the caretaker to ask about the garbage Steve 
had tioned dogs were especial] tial to his left-overs. 

"k wonder tu surprise. It as. This one standing outside his door. 
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Her cheeks were flushed. Heat seemed to radiate from her, t he 
sensed she had recently showered. She was packaged heavily in a 
oe track-suit. It tantalised him. 

m 


Jennifer, opposite, number seventeen," she stuttered out, 
waving the on blue paper. "I realise it's a little late," she added 
pert ly, glancing away from him. 
teve fumbled to secure his buttons. 5 

“Sorry, I'm always half-dressed when you see me. I'm Steve." His 
hand was eager to s hers. "Er, do come in." F 

This One hesitated. It was obvious that she wanted to come in, but 
some primaeval instinct was warning her. He had confronted this 
attitude before. 

"It's all right," he said softly. " I won't hurt you. I'm 
perfectly harmless." i 
: She smiled, embarrassed. "I didn't mean to imply you weren't. It's 
just eee 

"There's nothing wrong with being careful. Welcome to my home," he 
reassured her with a curling smile. corners of his mouth seemed to 
stretch up to his ears. His eyes twinkled. She blinked and squinted at 
him, unsure what to do next. : 

"What do you like to drink?" he asked, taking Sind ge 

"Black coffee," she said automatically, and wa in through the 


doo: ° 
vethat "s what I like too," he said, leading the way to the living 
room 


"I'm sorry I'm late, but I have my routines when I return from 
work. If I don't complete them, I can't sleep at night." 

He realised what she meant. "You exercise?" he said, impressed. 

"Yes," she said, peeking up at him as if he were about to berate 
her mercilessly. 

"That's wonderful," he declared. "So few women even bother. You 
must be very well toned." ; 

"Well, no," she said, api pa rh "My thighs are like lard. I've 
still s of fat to burn off. It hangs off me in handfuls." 

"No, don't ever say that. I can see you've put a great deal of 
effort into your body and you've achieved incredible results. You're 
perfect, absolutely perfect," he enthused. He hurried into the 
adjacent kitchen. "Iwo coffees on their way." 

Inside the top cupboard was a cellophane-wrapped box of Indian 
tai _a selection of herbal teas and a small jar of coffee. He opened 

jar. 

Congealed brown-black lumps, once loose grains of coffee, clung to 
the bottom of the glass jar, Like fungus. ter a little t it, he 
ee a little hot water into it, swilled it around, divi the 

iquid between two cups, then t them up with more hot water. | 

He pulled a small glass t from inside his jacket and emptied 
the contents into her cup. The coffee paled for a moment, and then 
dar! again. 

"It's an incredible place you have here," she said from the 
doorway. Hurriedly, he slipped the empty phial into the dustbin with 
the coffee jar, then turned and handed her the cup. 

"How do you mean?" Steve said, amused. 
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"The snake," she said, "in oils." 

His face beamed. 

"That's the way it eats, isn't it?" she said, pointing to the 
reptile's extended stomach and grotesquely opened jaws. "After 
oo their prey, they dislocate their own jaws and ribs. 
Allowing t! to swallow their victims whole." 

"Victims? You make them sound so brutal," he said sadly. "They're 
not monsters. They're just do what comes naturally. Some animals 
would be revolted by eating dead meat, so are you horrified that 
snakes would want to eat someth: fresh and whole?" 

"Yes, I guess so." Her voice lacked the conviction of her words. 

It was time to change the subject slightly. "I love snakes," he 
said. "You'll think it strange, but they remind me of home." 

"I thought so," she said, nervously sipping her coffee. "You don't 
come from this country. You come from s re hot, don't you?" 

"How clever o ou."" He beamed at her, eyes twinkling 
reassuringly. "How could you tell?" 

This revelled in the compliment. "The slight tint of your skin 
and, I must confess, the heat of this room." 

"Please sit," he instructed her. "Yes, Steve is my ‘lish name. I 
come from many, many miles away. It's a small place you probably 
never even heard of." : ; 

"Can an wre she asked, a warm light s to dance in her 
eyes. "I to travel all over the world. You would be surprised at 
how many places I know." 

"Go »"" he said, amused. ; , 

"Somewhere in the Mediterranean, I think," she said. She stared at 
ta Gane stains on the carpet, but was too polite to say what she was 
t e 

"Ruether " he replied. 

"Not in Asia," she decided. "Your face structure and skin tone are 
completely wr for that. Nor South America." 

"Further," he encouraged her. 

She took another swig of coffee and sank back into her chair. 
"Then it has to be Australia." The next instant, her eyes were shut 
and the coffee fell from her hand. The liquid sprayed all over the 
carpet. 

A smile curled oe Steve's lips. "Further," he whispered softly. 
"Jennifer, are you still awake." 

Silence. He slid over to her and drew close to her eyes watching 
for any sort of retinal movement. Steve listened. Her breathing was 
deep and regular; a slight snore rumbled out. 


A good eine 

His for tongue shot out and tasted the air around her face. He 
studied her complexion: little » Minimum moisturising cream. 

He sensed movement, snapped his head back and stared at her. She 
was very still. It was safe. Cautiously, he moved towards her, to 
begin stage three. ‘ 

Gently, he tugged her sweat-top free and studied her body. His 
tongue lashed out again at various key points. She used deodorant, so 
he would wash it off. Her hands also held the odour of unscented oils. 
He gazed at her muscular contours and thin skin. He was right. She was 
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perfect. 

Effortlessly, he pe her up and carried her into his bedroom, a 
room altered to suit his purpose. In the centre was an examining table 
with runnels. High intensity lights shone blindingly around the room. 
It had taken him years to get this place just perfect. 

Eypectly, he stripped her totally and began to wash her, taking 
special care to rinse off any soap from her body. Then he shaved her 
completely: head, eye-brows, arms, armpits, pubics, legs. 

Next her teeth. Bending her head back, he pulled her jaw open. Her 
filling were white polymer, not mercury based. It s. him a_ job. 
Sometimes it took him up to an hour to remove all the teeth. As it 
was, it took him nearly twenty minutes to crack loose the upper and 
lower front incisors and the canines. Whatever happened, he couldn't 
let her bite him, 

The end was in sight. He pulled out her nails. Now he was ready. 
He folded her knees into her chest, crossed her hands around her 
shins, and tied her wrists with a fine thread of nylon. 

Next, he removed his clothes. Routine was very important. She had 
understood that. Order and method eliminated any possibility of error, 
or of being found out. | J ’ 

Free of the restraints of his clothing, Steve jumped up onto the 
table and crouched over her. His sensitive ears could hear her 
breathing becoming more intense. He had to hurry. She would wake soon. 

He expanded his chest to its full capacity and continued to push 
it c its natural limitations. His sternum cracked open, tearing 
the skin down the fine scar that ran from his pelvis to his throat. 

Stretching his head back, the skin snapped open around his collar 
bone and across his shoulders. The cavity beaded like the jaws of a 
shark. A small package of digested crushed bones dropped out and fell 
onto This One, who moaned as her eyes struggled to open. 

Steve tossed the bones to one side, and allowed his ribs to 
stretch over each side of her. She slipped in with ease. He was right: 
she was perfect for him. They fitted each other exactly. 

Fine tentacles from within the cavity latched onto her body, 
whipping around her arms and legs to hold on to her securely and to 
—. her inside, tentacles that stuck and stung with their casual 
touch. 


When the flesh eventually peels away, revealing its succulent 
contents, they will suck out the juices too. 

Had she awake, she would certainly have screamed with pain. 
He was glad she was not. The cries would be pitiful and might almost 
move him to reconsider which would be foolish after all his hard work 
in coeping her. He wondered if she appreciated how kind he was being 
to Le 
This One awoke, g: - Her scream was only audible for a moment, 
then stifled as her mouth became pushed into his internal organs. 

Flesh stretched around her. He could feel her trying to punch out, 
but it was a useless waste of energy. His skin was rx than hide, 
smothering her. : 

He could taste her at the back of his throat. How succulent she 
was. Sweet flesh. The urge to consume her overwhelmed him. 

Rolling onto his back, he crossed his arms around his bloated 
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chest and stomach. His gastric juices began pumping. Her frantic 
st les became wild with panic. 

radually, his digestive cavity filled from his pelvis to his 
first rib. Most of These Ones had given up acta s - It seemed 
impossible but she struggled even harder now. This excited him. 

How long had it been since he last fed? Last August? Perhaps even 
as far back as May. es 

More gastric enzymes poured. It leaked out of the fine split in 
his skin, and solidified on contact with the air, sealing the join. 
Steve allowed his arms to fall away to his sides. It was impossible 
for her to break free now. 

"It won't take much longer. Trust me. I won't hurt you." He 
stroked his extended belly. His split tongue lashed out again. Her 
odour was high in the roon. : 

His ribs were drawn in and forced out by the frantic respiration 
of her drowning lungs. | i 

Eventually the motion stopped and she was still, the only movement 
being the occasional post-mortem twitch of her limbs. : 

fell into a gluttonous slumber, happily full. Through his 
closed eyes, he daydreamed of home, the hot breeze flowing through his 
cage off the shimmering desert. He dreamed idly of his young master 
teaching him things he had learned at school. Gradually, he saw less 
and less of his master as he developed new interests. Reluctantly, he 
acknowledged that his young master had grown bored with him, 
deliberately leaving him here. ’ 

He refused to be upset. Surely the rest of the family would return 
for him one day. They would not abandon him here, like an unwanted 


pet. 
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THE PEEPSHOW 


JOHN CARTER 
Shame you didn't make FANTASYCON. It was a good 'un (as usual). Oh 
Yes! Nice comments I received kanisostit} on my "The Voice" at the Con 
and in TOM's letters pages. TOM #24 - Another bravo issue and Jesus, 
ain't cha got some stars lined up! 


-0-0-0- 
GARY COUZENS 

Thanks for TOM #24 and I enclose my votes for the Scaremongers of the 
Year. Judging by the letter pages, I don't think there's an obvious 
story winner as there was last year, so I'll be interested to see who 
does win. For me, "Delight In Sacrifice" was far and away the best 
story, but I know not everyone agrees with this. TOM #24 struck me as 
a holding-pattern issue; all the stories competent, but neither very 
Sood nor very bad. "Clock's Runnin, Mister" started off well but was 
et down by a rather pat (not to mention sentimental) ending. Joel 
Lane's stories are, t individually, extremely impressive in their 
command of mood and detail, though en masse they do seem to me_rather 
unvaried. When what he does is as good as it is, it seems churlish to 
complain. ‘The Moon Never Changes" lives up to this: very convincing 
in its evocation of an urban setting, finely observed, leading to a 
surreal, unresolved ending. Lane does what he does extremely well, 
and does a good job of characterising a protagonist he's obviously not 
in sympathy with. Good stuff. The rest of the stories were pertect ly 
acceptable though not outstanding. Best artwork was by Gerald Gaubert 
- they're the most sinister dolls I've ever seen! 


-0-0-0- 
PAUL FINCH 

The latest edition of TOM is to the usual high standard. "Clock's 

Runnin, Mister" by Stuart S$ put the shivers up me, and veered 


nicely from the expec finale, while Stephanie Benson's "The 
Doll foie! Gee effectively weird and spooky. 


-0-0-0- 
's been ad rs mt 11 
Yes). 1t's a sad year for the small press, with as 
magazines biting the dust (Grotesque, D113, Black Tears, Vio ent 
Spectres, Panurge - the roll of honour goes on). And, haps of more 
concern, magazines that simply disappear into Limbo. Strange place, 
Limbo. There's no postal service, so you never learn what happened to 
the magazine, and no banks, so you never receive a refund ci in 
respect of any unexpired subscription. For the newcomer to the small 
press it's a salutary experience - you subscribe to a gs a like, 
t one, maybe two issues, and then ... nothing! For the old hand 
it's a familiar experience, something you learn to accept, but never 
feel happy with. TOM may well be a case where success is its own 
justification. Readers who subscribe to the mag know that the odds 
are they'll actually get something for their money. Writers who have 
stories accepted know that they'll probably get published after a 
decent interval of time, not lie around in somebody's 


cupboard 
ing dust mites. mapaz, have 1 1 
SE etn se schedule and stuck to it? Not many, eee Hear 
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TOM may not be the best produced magazine in the small press and it 
may not even have the best stories, but it is the most reliable. That 
has got to count for something. When sub-renewal time comes round, it 
counts for a lot. Anyway, enough aap oy up, what about the stories 
in TOM #24? Mixed feelings about "The Culling" by Ian Watson. There's 
a very good idea here and the writing is excellent, but overall I 
t t it was a little too condensed, that the concept and characters 
could have used more elbow room. A story I liked, but nothing to get 
excited about. "Advanced Driving" by Dorothy Davies was a marvellous 
piece of black comedy. Wicked, in all senses of the word. Great 
illustration too from Roddy Williams, I had seen Stuart's "Clock's 
Runnin, Mister" before and I still think the 'confession' scene in the 
diner would absolutely not have ed, but that aside this was very 
well done indeed. A story that deals with real horror, the sort of 
thing people like Hollie have to confront every day of their lives. 
The whole thing is put over with conviction the reader can 
identify with Hollie's plight (but I still reckon she's too bloody 
expensive). The best story in this issue. Brilliant illustration 
from Dallas Goffin. Stephanie Benson's "The Doll House" was a neat 
little shocker with some nice touches of atmosphere. A very modern 
and ultra~sinister variation on the Pied Piper theme. I liked it. 
The dead lover returning is a familiar theme in horror, and "John" by 
Terry Grimwood puts it to good use, building up a fine of menace. 
The characterisation is handled well and the prose is very readable. 
My only niggle is that the ending seemed a bit of a letdowm, an 
anticlimax. Plenty of menace in "The Moon Never s", Joel 
Lane's stuff often leaves me either baffled or bored, but the stories 
by him you run in TOM always seem to hit the right note. This one was 
no exception. The sense of urban decay and paranoia is perfectly 
evoked. Good stuff. 


-0-0-0- 
TOWSE HARRISON 

I have to say that had intended not to renew as I had been rather 

dis. inted, and the ‘rapist’ cover made me feel quite sick, I 

recall. TOM #24 inclined me to a change of heart - it just had a 

different overall feel to this issue. But don't take this as an 

overall criticism - it's all down to personal taste after all. 


-0-0-0- 
MADELEINE FINNEGAN 
"Clock's Runnin, Mister" held me from beginning to end, and that's 
half the battle when writing to entertain. It's original, well 
written and executed. The ending was anticlimax, at least for me. 
expected Jack to be a werewolf or suchlike, but it was still very good 
and at least it was unexpected. In fact, this story was so good I 
didn't want it to end. That's the highest accolade I ever give 
anyone. 
-0-0-0- 


[Ed: My grateful thanks to everybody who had taken the time and 
trouble to write to TOM during 1996. We do, however, seem to get a 
repetition of the same names appearing in THE PEEP SHOW. It would be 
brilliant if we could see some new names for 1997. Keep writing! ] 
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THE PLUG 
by 
D F Lewis 


The man in the Library Reading-Room told me The Plug was his real 


name. 

"You heard what in the dark?" I asked. 

"Voices." 

The one word answer which The Plug had given me failed to explain 
why he had opened the conversation with a (cogenea? about hearing 
things in the dark. That day I had actually spo with The Plug; 
previously I had just eyed him in the corner as he riffled newspaper 
after newspaper st like one of the unemployed, which, by the law of 
averages, he probably was. Migpe as he failed to recognise me, I knew 
we met before in the dim and distant past. There was no mistaking 
those two stitched scars that met on his forehead like tug-of-war 
teams, missing his eyes by a hair's breadth. 

He was not alone. At the reading-room table there sat someone he 
called The Wife - a meek and mild Looking woman with a penchant for 
floral head-scarves and coats too long for the rest of her. A pointy 
face with seeking eyes. And, if not exactly a humpback, she did appear 
as if surgery had stuffed things inside, instead of removing them. As 
for The Plug, he had not changed much since those days when we both 
worked for an Insurance Company ~ he a charmless office clerk and me, 
well, did it matter? I assumed The Plug had continued working there 
after my own departure - but probably possessing more useful 
administration experience than they had the resources to er aga he 
had no doubt been abandoned in the lay-by on the great t road to 
Business Heaven. Matter over mind, I often said. 

I could not recall his name from those heady office days, when 

ey was the only colour and time didn't seem to pass so much as fleet 
like an immovable rock. So when I introduced myself as the person 
to whom he used to assist, The Plug merely said: 

"I could only hear them in the dark.' 

"You heard - only in the dark?" 

"Voices." ‘ : 

The strange conversation repeated itself in my memory many times. 

"What voices?" 

"Haven't we met before?" he asked, intedly ignoring my own 
question as well as the introduction I previously made poserans 
our past acquaintanceship. His body was swollen to the seams and 
wondered whether his flesh had met a diet head on and won hands down. 

"Yes, as I said, weren't you at...?" I asked. 

"Yes, I was there." 

"You did back-up for me." 

"I could only hear them in the dark." 

"Voices, did you say?" ; 

"Yes, voices. Nightmarish ones with words on edge like blades." 
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"What was your name?" 

"My name is The Plug." 

I smiled at The Wife, who was staring down at her bare share of 
the age iee I suppose I was sympathising with her lot in life with such 
a smile. 

"Me and her, we got married so that we could live - how you call 
it? - together." 

I couldn't imagine how they had ever decided to do this, unless it 
had been utter inertia - which probably meant they had always lived 
together for longer than either could remember. A dead-end marriage 
lead at both ends. p 

What happened next was a matter of record. I was seen followi 
them out of the library and, even by my own evidence, The Plug 
invited me to his home which, he said, was only a few roads away. The 
time was 3.30pm and the evening was closing in with winter darkness. 
The Wife did not exactly accompany either of us - merely leading us 
eee in Indian File. 

"When it gets dark, I can hear..." , 

He left me to continue his sentence as if we were part of a stay 
play where cues were the currency of exchange. I shook my head, 
denying all knowledge of the next line. We passed an Underground 
station. The house itself was more distant than 'a few roads away'. I 
felt 'a bus-ride away' was the least of it: several red ones passing 
us in either direction as we paced the suburban pavements. Eventually, 
however, we reached what I could only describe as a typical sem- 
detached, one with dark yellow stucco walls - and pointed roofs more 
in keeping with a larger establishment. i 

The Wife unlocked the front door from inside a huge porch. It 
eventually opened with a groan, after she had seemingly tried every 
key on her ring before hitting upon the correct one. The hallway, 
beyond the door, looked more inviting than the pursu darkness 
outside, if only because it hid its own personality with wall mirrors. 

I_was soon ensconced upon a sofa, having been ushered into a 
room The Plug called The Parlor (the American spelling, he insisted). 
The English chintziness, when combined with the American East Coast 
memorabilia and Wild West knickknacks, made me feel more at home woe 
being a man of no place myself. 

sank into the sofa as if it were a warm bath. I had been armed 
with a cup of tea and a toasted muffin. The Wife tig agen pre 
these comestibles - quicker, indeed, than time allowed, especially as 
the kitchen's noise of clinking crockery and clanging seemed to 
come from a distant outhouse, or even, cellar ... perhaps an attic, 
give or take the odd sense of direction on my part. 

The Plug switched on a wireless - one of those heavily-valved 
beasts with a glowing console - and he tuned in, with some difficulty, 
judging by the whining and screaming of static, a programme playing 
old Charleston dance music. Despite its evident age, the beast must 
have run on batteries as I could see no tell-tale flex coiling from it 
to the skirting-board. The wireless Piet. indeed, with an autonomy 
quite distinct from any back-up of broadcasting - a local radio 


station so local it sounded designed simply for The Parlor. I can't 
say I was impressed with The Wife's daticing to it, her slow hands 
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moving from knee to knee: a sluggish jerking that the Twenties had 
remaindered for the present. 

_ After being taken inside the house, there were no _ further 
witnesses to movements, nor to those of The Plug and The Wife - so 
the rest was hearsay. If memory was the only determinant, then they 
took me down some stone steps for a torch-lit visit to their cellar 
which had in fact been converted into a dark kitchen. If in 
retrospect, I was simply asking for trouble. I risked becoming yet 
another missing corpse, another human gap in the ongoing history of 
existence's entries and exits ... buried forever beneath their cellar 
floor. But no - they were nice as pie, both of them. 

"We keep the cooking things out of the way down here," announced 
The Plug. The Wife, as if to prove the truth of the matter, proceeded 
to fill a kettle with water from a rattling old tap - a tap which had 
evidently served other ses many years before when cellars were 
truly cellars. The cellar's personality, however, could not be 
concealed by the some cooker, visible only by its own gaslight - the 
hastily put-together cupboard Units from Texas - the giant humming 
fridge smothered with scrawled post-its - and the bottles of wine in 
their laying-down racks returning us full circle to the dank 
lugubrious cellar, one that literally screamed out for cobwebs and a 
silence more in keeping with something called The Cellar 

The Plug waved his torch around and said, "The voices are always 
here ... cos it's always dark." ta, 

"I can't hear anything but the kettle boiling." 

If non-sequiturs could speak with their own voice, then one did, 
using The Plug"s mouth as a medium: _ 

‘The Wife and I try to make pension schemes unnecessary." 

There was an unnecessary stress on the last word, because I could 
see exactly what was meant. The wine bottles, pointing from their 
racks, were corked with human thumbs, nail-ends outward. had 
already, with some stealth, pressed the pad of my own thumb against 
one of them to see if my eyes deceived me - » yes, there was a 

liable stiffness that only old fleshy stubs upon a bed of flattened 

could provide. | 

I winced, knowing that my fears of host's madness were fast 
becoming substantiated. I did not want to show such fears, however, as 
I would become yet one more statistic for later generations to make a 
hue and cry about when mine and others's remains were discovered in 
these very premises. I had to be cool. Just like The Cellar. Cool and 
inscrutable. Semi-detached. 

I continued conversing with The Plug as if I hadn't heard his 
comment about pension schemes. 

"Food keeps nice down here, even without a fridge," I suggested. 

He nodded and responded with the merest thr’ line: 

"Vermin and pests and insects steer clear of The Cellar, cos they 
don't think there's anything to eat - only an old mangle, they think, 
or trunks of clothes, disused things of all sorts ... like in other 
cellars." 

He was trying, for my satisfaction, to reconcile the presence of 
the untouched food I saw, all around me. He nodded again - non- 
commitally. He shrugged and torched me into a neighbouring room. The 
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Cellar had indeed been partitioned to provide two spaces. I was not 

rised to find that the second one was a bathroom - of sorts. I 
wondered who had managed to plumb pipes this far into the foundations, 
but The Plug demonstrated the shower device which aimed down into what 
seemed to be a double bath. The water-spray, although making various 
splutters, seemed to work well enough. 

"I get fed up with showers," said The Plug, "cos there's nothing 
like a long hot soak..." 

And he pointed to the huge enamel pit that I had mistaken for a 
domestic bath. Well, it was a bath. Probably, The Bath. The Platonic 
Form of Bath - one of which Heaven or, more likely, Hell would be 


peel ee," I said. "You can't get the scales off under a mere 
sprinkle." I should not have been shocked at the way laughter 
echoed more than in a normal bathroom. It was as if The Cellar itself 
laughed, laughed back at me, louder and louder... ; 

"Step inside it - see how roomy it is," offered The Plug, a smile 

laying round his lips. The torchlit tongue twirled a red rubbery 
1 « The Wife could be heard clunking in the nearby kitchen - 
talking to herself - or to the cellar wall, like Shirley Valentine. 
The words were too empty to mean anything. Meanwhile, I tentatively 
st over The Bath's rim and into the deep body-length crevasse. 
Either I had a death-wish or I still believed Plug to be decent at 
heart. We had worked together, after all - in an Insurance ae: 

Either he forced me to take all my clothes off or I decided to do 
it anyway from some misplaced exhibitionism. I nodded towards the gold 
fittings at one end of Bath - its jewellery, as it were, shown off 
to the fullest effect in torchlight. They were over-large mixer-taps 
which I wondered whether he was going to turn on for my soak. 

"There's no..." He indicated the plug-hole. A ‘ 

No stopper. No cork. No Pixs. nearly said it for him. Yet I 
hesitated. I would only be Ree into his hands, if I went al 
with the natural cue-line. Wife entered the bathroom section o 
The Cellar, yds ike knife that would, on better days, have been 
used to carve day joints. The Blade winked wickedly. The House 
shivered in anticipation, unless it had been merely an underground 
train. And memory was haunted with the strangest ° 

_ "Once seen, sawn off," said one flourish of their blade's slick 
snicker, as The Wife and The Knife did their work. And the missing 
plug for the bath had been solved in one fell swoop - followed by a 

t, soothing soak without recourse to the taps. death was the 
final witness. The Death. 


—0-0-0~ 
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YOLK 
by 
Conrad Williams 


Sean never expected the volcano of his dreams to follow him, but when 
he opened his eyes, its chaos was eve’ re. He stayed very still in 
the Sacchi which, when he had drifted to sleep, been some twenty 
feet above the ground but was now only a matter of inches, 

"Anne," he called, and was surprised by the panic in his voice. 
His wife didn't reply. 

He had taken to sleepi out here because their flat was 
unbearable during the summer. t and the fact that a small double 

was even smaller when you were sharing it with a pregnant woman 
meant that his nights had grown increasingly feverish, ing him to 
Se at Tee ait pee ane ee ee 

t s if you fall, you great og scold. 
tell you hae. Git son grows up without a father, that's what. And 
believing you to be a fuckwit to boot." 

"Ah will you stop your moaning woman? If I don't get any sleep 
I'll be going to my grave anyway, now won't 1?" 

She relented only when he promised to wear a harness round his 
middle. "So you don't wake up with a busted neck if you roll over in 
the night, hig daft sausage.' 

Secretly, he was pleased with her chivvying. After so many years 
with her that he couldn't remember a time when he wasn't, she still 
made him feel warm and wanted inside. But the simple thought of her, 
when it should have brought calm, only inspired more fear now. Sean 
struggled to get upright, clumsiness fuelling his distress. He called 
his wife again but there was no answer. The drone of aeroplanes was 
thick and urgent in his head. What had happened here? ‘ 

The ground had some give in it, once he'd planted his feet. When 
the realisation that he shouldn't have been able to do this dawned, 
its gravity couldn't gain purchase in his thoughts because it was too 
fantastic, ad here was the proof right in front of him. The ground 
had risen. t or the house sunk. Surely the heat wasn't so great 
that it could melt the foundations a which the building stood? 

On closer inspection, once he'd managed to free himself from the 
harness, the ground wasn't the ground at all, Neither was it the lava 
of his dream, being uniformly smooth, but he couldn't think of a 
different word to christen it. In places it had gathered and hardened 
in pools, like the suggestion of hair on a moulded plastic doll. Its 
colour was that of wet concrete without the surface gloss. Walking, it 
felt not unlike treading crash mats in the gym back in his Bee claay. ° 
It was a nostalgia which failed to reassure. 

He climbed into his house via the storeroom window from which he'd 
strung his hammock. Disturbingly, the 'lava' had invaded the whole 
building, preventing him from going, downstairs. He found his wife in 
what remained of the bathroom. ava had trapped her while she was 
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on the toilet; he watched as it crept up her ashen face until her eyes 
= immersed and her hair began to rise, fanned out on the swelling 
surface. 

to retreat outside before the lava blocked off his 
exit. Numbed by what he had seen, he walked a while without a point to 
aim at till the futility of his movement became apparent and he looked 
up. He was rising with whatever had flooded the city. Where he'd have 
walked past the pub and the post office, on his way to the tube 
station, now there was a funnel of firm gloop between the roofs, which 
were gradually los their s to its slow onslaught. London 
unfolded before him. Much of it been subsumed; only the towers 
broke the new grey re, t. It was a disorienting truth, considering 
the usual physical relationships with such ee Enough feeling was 
left in Sean to be able to feel chilled by the sight of pilotless 
kites planted in the lava where Parliament Hill had once been. — 

A thin pain slid into the meat of his calf. He shifted his foot 
and the pain retreated but a fine layer from the sole of his shoe 
remained on the floor, melted, slightly smoking. Sean i ted his 
foot and saw a small hole where the pain had crept through. ‘He bent 
down and touched the lava. It was, in the moment before before his 
finger turned to_ stone, as if he felt an internal whisper travel 
through its tip. When he made to pull himself free, the finger pape 4h 
off at the second knuckle. There was no pain, only a ss which 
met its earlier namesake somewhere at the centre of him. It was this 
which enabled him to sd blink and accept his condition. 

The morning was filling with aeroplanes. Some of them sounded 
freee their cae fuel tanks creates a be aap shriek as 
they sought a runway long since devoured. Keep » he murmured to 
himself, wondering why he hadn't seen anybody else. He couldn't summon 
enough emotion from his wracked to feel shocked at the thought of 
possibly being the only one who survived this. Without anywhere to 
go, he followed the pattern of the lava, guessing that in this way, he 
might discover its source. aaa 

Countless miles, countless hours later, he looked back and saw the 
bowl of London almost trapped completely in a meniscus of grey. Canary 
Wharf was little more than a pyramid. ; 

All his life he'd avoi the dead. Memories of funerals were 
object lessons in subtlety and circumspection. Previously, the only 
corpses he'd known were in films or novels but he'd gorged on_them 
today. He'd walked by office blocks from which people screamed for 
help as the lava simultaneously dissolved the outside and gutted 
within. One woman had leapt from the window only to land Hp iret in 
the stuff she'd so desperately tried to escape » Sean attempted to 
pull her out but she was stuck fast and already dying, the lava slowly 
eating her. When her chest was syd ay he had to turn away. Not so 
much because a blood-streaked worm o fluid started to ooze from her 
lips, but because his feet were catching in oe lava ees Po 
bodies hanging, trapped and liquefying in the slow of grey from 
open wisn saw bloated bodies caught in eddies of the stuff 
spraying grey from ruptures in the skin. He saw Anne's demise with 
every blink, with every turn of his head. Soon, he was willing the 
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lava to complete the job so that his eye would have nothing but this 
slick desert to take in. Seat 


She seemed to drift from behind the church spire — one of the last 
constructions in view - and, for a moment, Sean thought she was a 
st, the torn white hang of her dress flirting with an eran Ae 
pirit or no, he needed someone to talk to, someone who might be able 
to pin his sanity - which was ready for flight - back to the ground, 
or what passed for it now. She, similarly, was taken aback his 
ance. That he couldn't see the movement of her le cena vd 
hungry on him. 

He recognised, in her slightly bowed, questioning posture, her need of 
talk too, to make sense of the reels yet she chose to keep a 


short notice. Yesterday, they might have passed in the il elt 
i 


"Did you lose someone?" he asked. 

In a pale unfolding, she straightened. "My father," she said. 
Their silence broken, they neared each other. "You?" 

"My wife. At least, I think I did. I saw her dead this morning, 
make things Okay opin. Grazj, don't it? is woice sounded old to hin 

3 « Crazy, isn't it 8 voice old to 
though he could only have been two or three years her senior. 

‘Too fucking right," she said, but the softness in her words told 
him she understood. They circled each other, like scorpions dancing. 
"Keep walking," she said. Her smile, tainted with sadness as it was, 
caused a warmth in him to rise and for a moment he was unequivocally 
oa arr they'd find normality again. All he'd ever needed was an 
ally. 

"Keep walking, yes, I know. What's your name?" 

He introduced himself. Stiffly, laughing at the absurdity of the 
action, they shook hands. 

"Where ode hg going " she —— “Where is there to ree 

He gestured vaguely to the horizon. "I was thinking of trying to 
find the beginnings of this. If there is a beginning. See, if you look 
at the movement of the ground, it suggests the source is that way." 

‘What's wrong with your hand?" 

"I touched ..." his voice died as he brought his arm up in front 
of his face. The skin of his left hand was growing ashen. When he felt 
the flesh, it had a solid creas to it, as if it had been injected 
with cement. As he watched, he could see the leisurely progress of the 
lava in Sd tbe beneath his skin, but he could feel nothing. "It did 
this to inger. 

tou touched the Yh f 

"Only for a second. I was curious." Ss 

"You touched the ground? she asked again, incredulous. "After what 
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you've seen it do?" 

"Before," he corrected. "I didn't know." 

"You'll die," she said. 

"Unless?" 

She shook her head. "There's no unless. You're fucked." 

"Don't all mushy on me," he said, bitterly. 

They walked another couple of miles before she ted she try 
to cut his arm off caus it progressed to a place re it would 
ee ae " idjsoML haven oss bl th 

t night * sai was a table curry with my 
wife. We were watching ‘Clive Anderson  tecksl The weatherman 
said na would piss down t 

aes have a knife?" 

he replied. "And I don't have a fucking chainsaw either." 

We *don't have an thing to anaesthetise you. Or to clean you if we 

man, a take it off. i is houlde Mr 
lon't you it off at the s x? 

cg hace own." 

‘No you can't. And I know I can't. I'm sorry." He made to touch 
her but she recoiled. 

"Tt's contagious," she said. 

i se a fuck's out of the question then?" 

Her face blackened until she saw the grim humour in his eyes. 
Thr her BU ie she said, "What'll we do?" 


v 
A here 3 an end to this somewhere. We might find help for 
you." a toe ken, but transparent in her tone, was the conviction that 
the been vista extended agg the limit of their vision. He 


ined oceans qenpatad the creep of grey. Mountain ranges 
conquered. He couldn't Sere tat he broke the surface any more. 
"Christ," he said. ' id it have to be grey?" 

An hour later, the rirek O of ite jets came out of the sky. 
bine his thumb over the beve - his knuckle when a felt 
the air move behind him. It eae beats really. He heard Seat 
laughing as the Jumbo fell, 1 wickedly to one side, 


great sound beyond the rush of the breeze it pushed before it. te 
the laughter was due to the sudden desperate appearance of the landing 
gear. jet hit the ground and crumpled and rolled and, despite the 
absence of fuel, lost itself in a glut of at flame which sprinted 
al the fuse lage. The roar shook some feeling back into his bones 
and caught his breath, began to weep, even as he realised that the 
laughter was comin, 1g from his own mouth. 

"What is it?" asked Dawn, cautiously slipping an arm around his 
shoulders. The touch of another seemed so alien t he flinched but 
then his body drew comfort from her Proxaity and he was grateful. 
Into the dip of her breasts he pressed his face. He didn't imagine 
she'd understand his words through the sobs and the tears and the snot 
and the burn of metal, but she ie him Nea and repeated what he'd 
said. ‘Pregnant?" she whispered. "Oh you. your poor wife, Sean. Oh 


you." kk OK 
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He must have fallen asleep while he walked because he was at 
Anne's bedside, trying to hold on to her tighly as she bore down on 
whatever it was that mewled between her legs. 


Far off, a colum of flame: another jet. He jolted into the sense 
of his diminished surroundings. It was so dark t he couldn't even 
see her and daren't call her name in case she didn't answer. Not until 
the flat volley of sound from the crash had ended did she comfort him. 

"I'm tired, Sean." 

"Keep walking. Tell me about your father. What was his name?" 

"His name was Adam. I'm really so tired ..." 

"Tell me about him. What did he do?" : 3 ; 

"He was a greengrocer. But it didn't like it here in London. He 
only came because of Mum. She was an architect. She designed the lift 
shafts at Limehouse tube station." 

"Where was he before?" . 

"He lived at Lymm. A small village in Cheshire. When I was little, 
he used to take me chestnutting there." Her voice had lost its shell. 
Though he couldn't see her, he guessed there was a smile treating the 


words. 

"Chestnutting?" 

"Picking chestnuts. There was a wood near the vil church. 
Round October we'd walk the fields towards it. Sometimes furrows 
in the field would be frozen solid. Other years they'd be muddy as 
hell. My Dad wore his big sheepskin coat. If it was cold, he'd open it 
up and I'd stand with my back to him while he wrapped it round me. One 

- this only happened once - we were approaching the wood and we 

a soft pattering noise like, I don't know, like throwing a book 
on to a bed. It was raining chestnuts in that wood. We filled about 
toe ee ba Se Have you ever tasted chestnuts?" 

sted? 

"God no. You heathen. Raw. Just shelled. Nothing tastes like a 

cee haven't. I'11 make int of tryi hough. I'll 1 
t. a point of trying one, t ° et 
you know what I think." a 

"We used to stop f my grandparents' house on the way home. We'd 
drop some chestnuts off for them. They had an impossibly small living 
room. I remember there was a roc chair and lots of little brass 
ornaments. I've still got - well, it"s gone now of course, but I had a 
"Speak No Evil, See No Evil, Hear No Evil." There was a nutcracker in 
the shape of an alligator. Its jaws broke the nut. And a family of 
elephants carved out of dark 1, And the clock. A beautiful clock. 
It sat on the mantlepiece and it had a really deep tick. On the 
o'clock you could hear its gears churn as it got realy to chime the 
hour. I've never been in a house since that was so c ieee 
in that room was like settling into an old armchair that's been 
by someone you love." aye 

With the quickening sun, Sean was able to make out Dawn's s 
clad in a soft layer of mist that eopecates them. She was in a | 
way, hunched over as if a giant hand had bent her out of true during 
the night. He didn't feel too clever himself. Although his infection 
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didn't hurt, it had insinuated its way through the muscle to make 
every step leaden. : } 

A jet nearby almost made it, managing a touchdown but unable to 
reduce its speed sufficiently before the wheels caught in the lava and 
sent the nose pious ng into the ground. The head section of the plane 
cantilevered neatly and, just as the consuming fire found its voice to 
roar approval over its meal, one of the pilots popped free of the 
cockpit. Sean managed to break into a stumbling run - although the 
effort was like wading thro waist high water - as the figure span 
impossibly through the air. had to stop running when he saw the 
black figure land and simply disintegrate in a red smear. Looking 
back, he saw Dawn edging nervously round the burned radius. What might 
have been charred limbs poked out of the carnage, re wetly as 
they cooked. A broken suitcase had spat out a beautiful ow dress. 
Slowly, get Eger to bury itself. The colour of that dress 
was all he could think about as they put it behind them. 

"Tell me something else," he begged, when the day was on the wane 
once more. He could feel the lava at the flesh of his sole now, where 
the leather had worn through. He didn't know if he was fring to 
survive much longer. He didn't want to think about what would happen 
when the lava met his lungs, or his heart. He could see whispers of 
grey disappearing into the shadow beneath Dawn's dress. She probably 
already knew but he couldn't bring himself to mention it. "I've had a 
lifetime of grief in one day," he finished. 

Dawn began to shake her head but when she looked up, her demeanour 
changed and she was able to smile. Maybe it was something in the 
colour of the sun as it disappeared at the horizon that summoned her 
words. "My father used to have chickens. Some mornings, I'd be awake 
in time to see him go to the coop to collect ogee One day, he was 
walking back when one of the eggs in his basket fell and broke on the 
floor. I saw him put the basket down and crouch by the egg for a long 
time. When he came in, I could see he'd been crying. I went outside to 
see what was wrong and — I don't know whether it was my imagination, 
or a curiously shaped stone, or whatever - but at the centre of that 
broken yolk was a tiny figure of a baby. An embryo. I was going to 
pick it up and take it inside but I couldn't. When I came back later, 
it had been cleared away. Dad never ate eggs again but I never asked 
him about it. Sometimes, in the shop, I'd see him stroking the shells 
as they lay in their cardboard display, an odd look on his face, like 
people when el pray." : i 

"The ground 1s changing," he said. Beneath his feet, the lava had 
adopted the quality of damp sand. Liquid filled his footsteps. 

As the going became harder, Dawn held on to Sean's arm, but 
whether it was to steady herself or to help him, he couldn't be sure. 
He only realised he'd lost his foot when he slipped and almost pitched 
face first into the lava. He ahead was a slight rise. Once they'd 
climbed it, he could see the lips of a fissure ch ran for as far as 
he could strain his eyes in either direction. Cold lava oozed from the 
wound in the Earth. He smelled, not sulphur, but a milky and strangely 
comforting odour rising from within. A wet cooing noise fluted into 
the sky. i i 

ins hardly aware as Dawn shuddered into death, her grip on him 
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grag He looked 
jo, "Anne," he 


tightening till her fingers and his exploded into 
Anne... it's 


into the chasm. Grey tears came, along with a sob o 
whispered, although the word was crusted with blood, " 


a boy." 
"0-07-07 
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JUST ONE GAME 
by 
Alan Hann 


Michael was at his desk at the back of the empty classroom, working 
with a concentrated frown and little success at a problem in calculus, 
when he became aware of a presence, the presence of another person. 

It was the same kind of sensation - almost as startling - as 
someone would have when becoming aware of the unexpected nearness of 
someone else who had come close without being noticed; except that 
Michael was alone in the silent room. The presence was not something 
external to him; it was directly inside him. 

"Who are you?" Michael asked softly. "Who are you?" ; 

_ "Don't be afraid. I mean you no harm. I couldn't harm you even if 
I wished to. And if you want me to go away, just tell me and I will. I 
don't want to intrude." 

"No, there's no need to go. And I'm not afraid," Michael answered. 
"I know you're friendly. I can tell that. But - who are you?" 

"My name is ~ was - William Carriss. I was a pupil at this school 
too, the same as you are now. I was in this form twenty-two years ago. 
In fact, my desk was in the same poor as yours is, where you're 
sitting now. Then I left the school. And then I died. Quite young to 
tte “itm sore," Micheal paid quiatly. He Leia’ ti d he 

m Sorry, c said quietly. aid his pen down on t 
desk. "Can I ask you - what happened?" 

"An accident. A slippery road surface, a skidding car, I was 
unable to get out of the way quickly enough - it was no-one's fault. 
No-one at all. I wasn't to blame, the driver wasn't to blame - he was 
virtually in shock for weeks afterwards, the poor man - just a 
meaningless accident. But I died anyway." 

_ Michael glanced out through the window. The wintery light was 
begurans to fade, and the three footballers who'd gone out for some 
extra voluntary training were re-donning their tracksuits. 

He gestured at the open textbook in front of him. "I'm struggling 
with my maths. I'm going to need to scrape a pass at least in that to 
do what I want to do, and I'm afraid it's not going too well. So I 
stayed on here tonight to work on it. With three younger brothers and 
a sister at home, it can get a little hectic. It's easier to 
concentrate here, with no-one around." He laughed. "The headmaster 
walked by ten minutes ago, and I think he nearly had a heart attack 
when he saw it was me working late. I don't think he has too much 
faith in me as a student. But I must admit I'm struggling. I'm not 
ies much headway." 

"I know. I've been watching you." 

Michael looked out at the footballers trooping slowly from the 
veyed sooner be out there with them, but unfortunately I do need 
the maths. 

"T was pretty good at sciences and maths when I was here; without 
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wishing to seem to be boastful, I was very good. Perhaps I could help 
you, if you like. And if you do, perhaps there's something — something 
you could do for me. I mean, if you want to, that is." 

"What would that be?" ; 

Michael sensed a slight hesitation, a small reluctance, before the 
reply came. j F 

"Well, what I'd like would be to join you in a football match. You 
know, be with you when you play, like I'm with now. Just one game; 
I promise I wouldn't ask you again. You see, I was ... well, sports 
weren't for me. But I would have liked to have been good at them. 
Football especially; that was my favourite game. I used to like 
watching it a lot. I know ‘re a good player, you're the team 
lige so I ao t that, i rire grace fae you seins tore: 

t one game. in return, see 1 can p you with your 
maths. How about that?" ; 

There was an almost pathetic eagerness in the offer which made 
Michael smile. "Just one game?" he said. "Well, all right, William. 
Our next fixture is on Saturday. Against the league leaders too, so 
with us being in third place it promises to be an interesting meeting. 
How about that one?" i 

Michael was aware of a sudden wave of enthusiasm. 

"Yes, that would be marvellous. So that's definite, then?" 

"Yes, that's definite, if you want to." 

"Oh yes, I do. That's wonderful. Now about your maths ..." 

Michael sighed; the book in front of him looked like an 
impenetrable block of lead. "Ah yes, my maths. If you can help me 
there, that would be the next best thing to a miracle, that would." 

_._."Don't be so pessimistic. prs Me that difficult. Perhaps a 
different approach might be useful. Loo at it this way instead ..." 


Michael stood, hands on hips, as the referee cast one last look 
around the field at the players waiting expectantly, Michael's side in 
their red and white stripes, the opposing team in their pale blue, 
then raised his whistle to his lips. 

"Well, here we go, William. Wish me - us - luck." 

The whistle shrilled abruptly in the cold air, and the game swung 
instantly into motion. 

At first the play was restrained and tentative, both sides 
cautiously probing testing for any wealmesses in the other. 
Gradually it became apparent that Michael's side was exerting its most 
effective pressure down the flanks, and Michael pushed two of his 
players out wider. A regular supply of passes began to be fed out to 


them. 

It was by that route that both goals came, the first an orthodox 
cross for a striker to leap to and head low into a corner, the second 
a cleverly slanted ball along the ground for the same striker to 
collect, round the goalkeeper, and slide between the Re gee posts. 

When the referee blew for half-time, Michael his side were 
both surprised and delighted to be going off with their two goal 


After the break, the opposition, obviously having learned from the 
first forty-five minutes, reorganised themselves, clamping down on 
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Michael's two wide players to deny them space and to blunt_ their 
menace, while stationing one of their own midfield players further 
upfield to lend support to their strikers. 

The revisions quickly showed their effectiveness, and apart from 
some occasional sporadic attacks of their own which came to nothing, 
Michael's side found itself virtually under siege, grimly weathering 
the subtle waves of assault which came at them. . 

With twenty-five minutes gone, the defence was breached. A quick 
flowing interchange of passes left a blue shirt clear only a few yards 
from the goal, he coolly took his opportunity. 

Michael's side lifted itself in response, and a few minutes later 
there was a chorus of frustrated groans as a shot crashed against the 
opposition's crossbar and rebounded harmlessly back into play, but the 
siege soon reasserted itself. g 

With only five minutes left, the scores were level. A curling free 
kick clearing the blocking wall, hit the inside of a post and rolled 
on over the goal line. Having achieved equality, the opposition now 
went for victory in the short time remaining, and their onslaught 
became even more determined. The red and white stripes braced 
themselves to try and hold on to the draw. : 

But even as the referee was beginning to cast glances at his 
watch, a blue shirt ran onto a smoot 3s delivered precisely into 
his path, eluded Michael's last ditch sliding tackle, and steered the 
ons Rcrey terre past the stretching fingertips of the diving 
goalkeeper. 

There was scarcely time to retrieve the ball and kick off again 
before the referee's whistle announced that it was over, and the two 
teams filed from the field, Michael's side halfheartedly consoling 
each other, the opposition elated and triumphant. 

Michael showered and dressed with deliberate slowness, and was the 
last to leave the changing rooms, his black sports bag hanging from 
his shoulder. 

Outside he paused and looked across the empty pitch; tree shadows 
thrown by the lowering sun were beginning to encroach upon the grass. 

"So... did you enjoy it then, Willian?" t 

The res was laden with enthusiasm. "Oh yes, very much indeed. 
I really did enjoy it." 

"Good. I thought you did. I could feel it during the game. I'm 
— sorry we lost. But we were up against an excellent team and I 

to say ~ deserved to win." : 

"Oh, that doesn't matter. It was just pl that I wanted. The 
result's not important; it was just the playing. Well, I told you that 
I'd ask you for that one favour and not bother you any more, so I'll 
thank you for sharing that experience with me, and say goodbye. I 
ope the concentrated maths lesson was useful." 

Michael smiled. "Oh certainly. I can't claim that I'll ever make a 
mathematician, but I think I should just about scrape through now, and 
that's all I need to do. Afterwards I can ... William? William?" 
Michael waited; a gust of wind riffled through the trees, jugglin the 
shadows on the grass. "William?" he repeated. "William?" Michael 
readjusted his bag more comfortably on his shoulder, and resumed his 
slow walk towards the gates. "Goodbye, William," he said. "And I am 
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glad you enjoyed the game." Siete 

"Michael! And what brings you around?" 

Michael removed his bicycle el et and stepped into the hall. 

"Hello, Uncle Charles. Oh not really. Just happened to be 
nearby, and thought I'd call in to see how you are." 

"I'm fine, thank you. Come on through and I'll make a pot of tea 
and some sandwiches. Your aunt's out for the afternoon; another of 
those Women's Club meetings. She should be back around five o'clock." 

Michael followed his uncle through into the small kitchen. 

"Actually, Uncle, there was one particular thing while I'm here. 
ee Peres have been teaching at the school twenty-two years ago, 
wou t you? 

"Twenty-two years? Yes, that would have fallen in my time. Why?" 

"You kept an album, didn't you? With all the annual school 
photographs in it. Do you still have it?" 

"Of course. One photo for each year from start to retirement, 
together with a list of the pupils' names." 

"Could I have a glance at it, please?" 

"If you like. But why?" 

Michael shrugged. "Oh, no special reason, Just curiosity." : 

"Well, if you want to see it gaa find it in the e in 
the other room. On the bottom shelf. Photo aphs on the left hand 
side, names of boys on the facing page. You'll see that they're listed 
according to the rows; they run from left to right as you look at the 
photo. While you're doi that, I'll get the tea and the sandwiches 
ready. Cold chicken suitable?" 

"Very nice, yf ; 

Michael went out into the hall = and into the sitting room 
next door. He found the heavy black Ieather—bound album, and took it 
across to the table by the window. He sorted through the pages until 
he came to the year he wanted, found the name William Carriss, noted 
his position, then located him in the photograph opposite. 

Michael examined the face that looked out from the back row over 
the heads of the boys in front. Thinnish features with a Pee 
expression, round glasses, dark hair neatly combed and parted in an 
unobtrusive style; the evar eye appears of the average schoolboy. 

Idly, Michael worked backwards through the album. As he turned the 
pages, William grew progressively younger. Finally he came to 
William's first ever photograph at the school, taken at the end of his 
first year, when he was still in the short trousers stage. _ 

he glanced at the assembled ranks, Michael inmediately 
understood why William had been so avid to enjoy that one match, why 
he had been so overjoyed at being able to participate in a hectic game 
of football. William sat in the front row, staring into the camera, 
his hands resting on his knees in the prescribed manner - with a heavy 
metal brace enclosing and supporting a malformed insufficient leg. 

Michael closed the album as he heard his uncle's called summons 


for you, William ... 
-0-0-0- 
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ALAN CASEY is an accidental artist, due to editors saying, "as a 
writer you make a good illustrator." He is now resigned to being 
regarded as an illustrator rather than a writer. He claims to have 
difficulty in drawing feet and children's faces. He has recent] 
completed a aphic story for Bob Neilson, editor of the Iris 
magazine, Albedo One. 


MARK CHADBOURN won Fear magazine's Best New Author award in 1990 
for his story Six Dead Boys A Very Dark World, and won Peeping 
Tom's Pome 3 of 1994 award for Auld Acquaintance. His first 
horror novel, "Underground," was published (Piatkus) in 1993, Nocturne 
(Gollancz) in 1994, and The Eternal in 1996. Testimony, a non fiction 
account of the most. haunted house in Wales was also published (Vista) 
in 1996. Mark, who lives in Leicestershire with his wife Liz, daughter 
Betsy and son Joseph, is a free-lance journalist working for national 
newspapers. 


DAVID CHECKLEY was born in 1962. He didn't take art at school, but 
started drawing daleks and pop/movie stars as a teenager. His artwork 
has appeared in Dreams From The Strangers' Cafe, and The Third 
Alternative where he was their featured artist. He created the cover 
art for the Last Rites & Resurrections anthology. 


SUSAN CORBETT is 33 years old and lives and works in London. She 
says that her job is secretarial but her ee and her pleasure is 
patina ire stories in her head. She had two stories published 
in Se 


MADELEINE FINNEGAN writes humorous articles for the Manchester 
Evening News. She illustrated the novella Recluse by Derek M Fox, and 
is currently Stuart Hughes forthcoming collection, Ocean Eyes. She 
designs and makes stained glass windows and lamps, and proofreads 
other writers' manuscripts. is currently working on_a horror novel 
set in sapien pe at the height of the Ottoman ee centring 
around the imperial harem and 1 of djinns and debauchery! Her 
stories and pictures are always a big hit with Peeping Tom readers, 
who voted her Illustrator of the Year for 1995. She claims to be a 
wonderful cook, achingly thin and gorgeous, and a terrible liar. 


Salford born STEPHEN GALLAGHER is a writer of contemporary 
suspense stories with firm roots in horror and SF. After graduating in 
Drama & English at Hull University, he worked for Yorkshire '"s 
documentary department, joining Granada TV in 1975. He became a 
fulltime freelancer after the sale of his first novel Chimera in 1980. 
Although he is primarily a novelist and short story writer, he also 
has many TV and Radio credits, including several recent episodes of 
Chillers (YTV) and Bugs (BBC). His ‘ninth novel is Red, Red Robin. 
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GERALD GAUBERT often illustrates Udolpho (the Gothic Society 
magazine) and Repartee (a transvestite magazine), recently causing 
controversy with both, Work also appears in The Sky's Gone Out 
(modern goth) and in various fetish and s/m magazines and 
advertisements under a nom-de-plume. Gerald Gaubert is reclusive, 
loves opera and supports the conservation of rare livestock breeds. 


ALAN HANN was born in 1943, and lives in London. This is his second 
appearance in PEEPING TOM. He enjoys reading in the supernatural/ 
terror field, where he considers Richard Matheson and Robert Bloch to 
be the most outstanding practitionees. His other main interest is 
music, especially folk. 


DES LEWIS has had over 900 stories lished since 1987. He has 
aj red for five consecutive years in the Year's Best Horror Stories 
(Daw, USA), and has had 12 honorable mentions in the recommended 
section of The Year's Best Fan and Horror. His chapbook, The Best 
of D F Lewis, is available (£4) from Chris Reed, PO Box 625, 
Sheffield, Sl 3GY, and his Weirdmonger's Tales (£3.50) from Wyrd 
Press, Rosewood Cottage, Langtoft, Driffield, Yorkshire, YO25 OTQ. 
Thomas Ligotti writes of DFL having "a highly sophisticated and 
wonderfully nightmarish imagination, an expertly controlled and 
sardonic. vision." The late Karl Edward Wagner described his 
"disturbingly strange style, displaying a command of language and a 
genuine weirdness that defies categorisation." 


JACK WAINER does a _ wicked impersonation of David Bell (the 
publisher of TOM) and often gives David's name when he is talking to 
women. Some actually believe him. Jack Wainer is also a minor 
fictional character in the novel The Bidden by Ben Leech. His stories 

been published in Grue, Not One Of Us, Fear, Skeleton Crew, 
Mayfair, Dementia 13, Cold Cuts, the Pan Horror Series, Far Point and 
broadcast on various radio stations. 


CONRAD WILLIAMS was born in Warrington in March 1969. He now lives 
in London and works as a freelance journalist. He has been published 
in many small press and Seeder ook magazines as well as anthologies, 
including Darklands 2, Sugar greets ae and Sunk Island Review. 
His stories have also appeared in Peeping Tom #1, #2, #5, #7, #9, #11, 
#13 and #14. His reappearance in #25 is nok overdue. His first 
novel, Head Injuries, is due to be published by Do Not Press. In 1993, 
Conrad won both the British Fantasy Award for best newcomer, and the 
Littlewood Arc Prize. 


RODDY WILLIAMS has just had his first tattoo and welcomes donations 
patsciclgn rag cost of the nei Vibceegn! aa North Weare he Sonne 
among his ancestors Tri ieftain Goowyn T. reput 
Captain Bligh. He now lives in exile in Notti Hilt, London, where he 
is studying illustration and drinking a great deal. 


